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SEE HOW THE MODERN GROLIER LIBRARY 
ORGANIZES REFERENCE MATERIALS BY UNITS 
TO FIT TODAY’S TEACHING METHODS 


RELATED SUBJECTS LINKED 


This is the classroom library that sustains student 





interest by following your own teaching methods. 
Here related materials are integrated into mean- 
ingful and interesting units made easy to find, 


easy to teach, and easy to learn. 


How subjects that belong together 
are brought together. For example, when 
the student looks up the Story of Transportation 
in Ricuarps Topical EncycLopepia he finds study 
units on sailing ships, railroads, bridges, harbors, 
canals, aviation, lighthouses, the ocean highway 
and its traffic and every other important subject 


relating to transportation. 


The GROLIER LIBRARY consists of five 
sets of books carefully graded and continuously 
revised, The complete collection has been created 
to cover the needs of all school curricula. Sets 
may be purchased singly or in special groups* 


for the needs of individual classrooms. 


*Substantial savings available on purchase of com- 


plete GROLIER LIBRARY. 


GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE — TOPICAL ENCYCLO- LANDS AND PEOPLES —7-vol THE BOOK OF POPULAR 
1 rk n Authoritative 10-volume, 


The comprehensive, 2¢ scinating | ume w 
volume reference work volume 
that encourages children pedia that contains hun- raph 
to read more dreds of teaching units 


umes 


covering the SCIENCE—Most mode: 
topical eneyelo whole field of World Geog and complete science 
and Social Studies reference library. 10 vol 


popular-priced encyclope 
dia alphabetically arranged 


for general reference 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


America's largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


For information and immediate service, call our I/linois Educational Representative: 


H. B. STEPHENSON 
P. O. Box 125 


Morrisonville, Illinois 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


‘éeawta seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 

Army service offers an educational and productive 
career? 

Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development ? 








AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 

AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 

The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women’s Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS — 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 








(Cam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
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Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


[ "| The U.S. Army Talks to Youth 7 


a 


U. S. Army ' tary Guidance 


Straight Talk About Stayin 
C) in School id C) 


[] The Army and Your Education 


C 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address 


Women’s Army Corps 


[ ) The Occupational Handbook, ‘a High School Youth and Mili- 


| Opportunities Ahead 


Reserved For You 
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HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 
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rrom DESIGNER 10 DEALER a ee 


Association Action Means 
More Retirement Pay 


Dear Mr. Pearson: 

Aug. 12 I received my first pension 
check for July 15 to July 31, and received 
my first monthly check Sept. 1. This was 
for the month of August. 

I am indebted to you no end for your 
assistance in helping me. I received this 
extra amount which meant $36 more a 
month 

Words are inadequate to express my 
thankfulness to you 


7 A.D.S 
With the splendid cooperation of th 
State Teachers Retirement System board 


and its executive secretary, Aubrey ] 

| Holmes, the LEA advised several scores 

a of teachers who had made application for 

retirement to withdraw their applications 

Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new pending developments in the legislatur. 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most pertaining to retirement improvements then 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 


designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 
the nation . .. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


being sought by the association 

After the enactment of these measures 
providing greater returns according to 
length of service, the association advised 
the prospective retirants to re-apply for 
retirement. As a result, all these teacher 
now receive greater returns than they had 
expected to when they originally applied 
for retirement. The above letter of appre 
ciation is typical of several received.—I.F I 


Aid for Junior Colleges 
Gained After 10-Year Fight 


Dear Lester 
Many thanks to you for your able help 


Here is the beginning of that new car — Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone and leadership in seeing House Bill 886 
deep in a great iron ore pit. Tracks extend for making steel join the iron ore at the through the state legislature. Without your 
into the pit itself so that ore can be loaded steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is help at the critical stages, it would not 
directly into railroad cars. Then, the ore shipped to thousands of different factories, have been possible for us to achieve suc- 
begins the long journey over land and where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts cess after 10 years of effort to secure state 


water to the steel mills. that make up an automobile. aid for the public junior colleges 
Peter Masixo, JRr., dean, Wright Junior 


Coll ge, Chic ago 


The Scenery |s Beautiful 
Dear Dr. Vick: 
You may have guessed, not having heard 
from me, that I have decided to stay in 
California after all. The trustees of this 
wonderful little mountain school are put- 
ting in a cafeteria for next year, have 
bought a prefabricated house for a “teach- 
: erage,” and have raised my salary $800 
From the thousands of plants where these Before its new owners proudly drive it Even the scenery is more beautiful 
items are made, parts and materials flow home, that new car has traveled countless Thank vou for the notifications of vacan- 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, thousands of miles by railroad, in the form ces that vou sent. 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered of raw materials and separate parts. Even W. H. BarrersHeELt. Sawvers Bar. Calif 
by rail, are put together into finished cars the final delivery from assembly plant to An $800 raise and a house can make a 
in as little as one hour. dealer is often made by rail. lot of difference in a person's morale! 
Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest a 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 
doing it at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20, 


50 











TEACHERS SPEAK UP 
‘Loyalty Cannot Be Th Ne 

Found In Oaths’ @ [Yew 

Some have questions d our loyalty. They 


want us to swear we are loyal by signing T T 
the Broyles loyalty oath. But to what are 

we to be loyal? So many ideas are now } ) 

called disloyal that one can no longer i ] i [ i 1 


follow the list; the line can no longer 
be drawn. Some say the United Nations is 


un-American, some say the TVA, some the \ \ 

Girl Scouts, some the Ford Foundation 1 | 

the University of Chicago, the Americans 

for Democratic Action. The list of un a A ‘ i ] [ j 


Americanisms is so confusingly inconsistent 





that yesterday's patriot at times may be 


oe gees ag, lees di. H\ PH J \f) p ] 
coy eur aden wehbe brnige pice 2 5 1 Ww iv 


in the power of de in the dignity 


of man, need 1 oath of lovalty lest man 
think freely to nuch st man fi to« 


much dignity pays 80% of medical expenses 





To what, then, am 


to the creed of the dignity of man, 1 an above $500, up to $10,000 


loval to the creed of the God-given rights 
of man, the right to spe ik and think freely 
the right to dissent, the right to think and This message is directed to you teachers who do 


uct as my conscience dictates, the right of } 


not have huge cash reserves t » problem 
man to change the present for a better to P h : om h Peser ve Oo meet the peu ler 


morrow to have i mind und to wse it of medic al expenses that often runs into thousands 


freely In this I am loval, for it is fron 7 aotls For an extremeé ly low cost about SIX 
the Constitution that protects you dm . 
we regan Pp sh dollars semi-annually, you can protect yourself 
from tyranny : all . ‘ . 

, against physical ilinesses or injuries up to 510,000 

I do not believe that loyalty can be g vor : : i} aie 

found in pledges to flags, and oaths t with this revolutionary new Horace Mann $500.00 
governments. “Not everyone who saitl deductible Major Medical Expense Policy. And, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the Kingdom 


of Heaven”; not everyone who cries “Loy : 
alty, Loyalty,” is a good citizen of this liinesses or Injuries are excepted that occur 


your contract is guaranteed renewable. No physi 


free land while this policy is in force. It even covers heart 

I therefore publicly object to the em trouble, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, cancer, 
ployees of the State of Illinois inch ling blood diseases, and polio. It provides for hospitali 
mvself) being forced to sweat : : : ‘ 
zation, surgical (no additional costs for surgical 
that I am not a member of nor 


iffiliated with the Communist Party ‘ ‘ : 
and that I am not knowingly affiliated vision of a physician or surgeon, or while under 


coverage), and medical care while under super 


with any organization which advo care ofa registered nurse. After the first $500.00 
cates the overthrow or destruction of deductible, Horace Mann pays 80% of all medical 
the constitutional form of the gov 7 : . 
ernment of the United States or of the expenses up to the maximum amount ot the policy. 


State of Illinois, by force, violence, o1 Ask your Horace Mann representative about this 
by unlawful means amazing new plan today. Remember, Horace Mann 


If we believe in the ability of truth t insurance plans are the only ones sponsored by the 


combat error, Wwe do not need this oath Illine : Education Association 


If we believe in the power of our system 
to inspire men to patriotism, we do not : . , 
need this oath. If we believe in the supe for more information write to: 
ior strength of democracy over communism 
we do not need this oath If we believe ee 
in the dignity of man and his right to 


act and think according to his conscience J ite 
then we must not have this oath, for in rer orace = 
S eA a 4 


it there is a denial of conscience, a denial N * 
of the principles set forth by our fathers . ; INSURA NCE ' 
You cannot have faith in man and sus- f \ , 
minis | TB Aan | SEOMPANIES 
\ =? ae — . — ' 








For myself, I choose to object to the ~ 
oath and be loyal to the divine rights and ~~, 
dignity of man which our government it . ° ge . ° 
self is pledged to support. God help it do so! 216-220 East Monroe, Springfield, Illinois 

Micuaet Gaxati, speech instructor, Le- 
mont Township High School 
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AFRICAN ANIMALS + 


books to entertain and 
educate from 

Childrens Press ‘X<} 
for beginning 
and young readers 


new Fall titles 


TIZZ by Elisa Bialk 

For those who have learned to read, here 
is their first, fine, contemporory illustrated 
novel. It is full of problems common to 7 
and 8 year olds. But it is Tizz, the mischie- 
vous pony, that helps solve os many prob- 
iems as she creates. Elisa Bialk tells her 
story against a background of warm family 
relationships. Reading level - 3rd gr. 
Reinforced edition, net $1.88 


CITY BOY, COUNTRY BOY 

by Miriam Schiein 

A Junior Literary Guild Selection that points 
up the charm of living in either city or coun- 
try. Full color. Reading level - 2nd gr. 
Reinforced edition, net $2.10 


SKIING WITH PER AND KARI 

by Tomm Murstad 

An entertaining introduction done by one 
of Norway's largest ski school operators. 
A Childrens Press edition of a charming 
Norwegian picture book. 4 colors. Reading 
level - 2nd gr. 

Reinforced edition, net $2.10 


* FARMANIMALS « TOYS ATWORK « HONEYBEES « PLANTS WE KNOW « INDIANS 
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ROSIE'S JOSIE 

by Richard & Irene Willis 

A gay, amusing story of Rosie's car Josie 
that balked on the middle of a hill. 3 colors. 
Reinforced edition, net $2.10 


Oye trace book A2AemerA 


foremost among books that encourage 
early, independent reading, gains new 


stature with these five new titles for Fall. 


48 pages, 7% x 8%, 2 


colors. Available only in $] 50 


Reinforced Editions, net 





the true book ot 
CLOTH 

the true book cot 
* HOLIDAYS 


ANIMALS OF SMALL POND -« 


ot 


SEB the true book ot 
SEASONS 


2 
fea the true book ot 


@& SOUNDS WE HEAR 
write for complete catalog 


oo"! « 
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. 
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Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, til 


SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS « PEBBLES AND SHELLS * MOON, SUN AND STARS « PETS 


OLICEMEN AND FIREMEN « INSECTS 





——“EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Creation of National Council 
For Accreditation of Teacher Education 


Is a Professional Achievement 


Although the teaching profession is generally recognized as the oldest 
among professions, it is only recently that it has matured to practices 
characteristic of other professions. 

One of these characteristics is professional influence and evaluation in 
professional training. The creation of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards of the National Education Association, 
and the subsequent creation of similar commissions by the Illinois Education 
Association and other state education associations, began a series of efforts 
now approaching significance and importance. 

With the cooperation of many colleges of education, and other institutions 
of higher learning, and at the instance of the NEA commission, the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education was created. It is rapidly 
becoming the accepted agency of accreditation in the country, and provides 
a medium for the profession, interested representatives of the lay public, 
and the colleges to develop constructive programs of teacher education. 

This is important, not only for the profession but for educational welfare 
generally. It is important not only to institutions devoted entirely to teacher 
education, but also to institutions in which teacher education is but a part 
of the offerings. Teachers everywhere should commend and support these 
developments. 

Institutions in Illinois which have already been accredited by the council 
include: Southern Illinois University; Eastern Illinois State College; Chicago 
Teachers College; Department of Education, University of Chicago; 
Northern Illinois State College; National College of Education; College 
of Education, Northwestern University; Western Illinois State College; 
Illinois State Normal University; College of Education, University of Illinois; 
Augustana College; and James Millikin University. Others are in process 
of being recognized. Still others should become interested. Professional 
contacts should be made with schools as yet unaccredited by the council. 
Teachers now in training should feel secure in the institutions which are 
accredited. 

The Illinois Education Association congratulates institutions thus ac- 
credited, and approves the plan of accreditation now being used by the 
council. In addition, the association, through its own commission and 
governing committees, has sought and is seeking to emphasize professional 
training in which the profession itself plays an increasingly important part. 
New certification and college recognition procedures have been obtained 
by legislation and are being advanced by new administrative practices. 
The resulting close cooperation with the State Teachers Certification Board 
and the colleges may produce a more effective and practical program of 
teacher education in Ilinois—a program in which the profession itself will 
have a strong voice. 

The day may come soon in Illinois when graduation from a recognized 
college, under an accepted course of study, will mean that the teacher is 
qualified for certification and subscribes to professional goals—goals 
developed by the profession in cooperation with other interested groups. 
The profession itself will be represented in the planning and constant 
evaluation of the developing program. 

These efforts, supplemented by the work of the national council and 
the NEA, may gradually produce standards and practices insuring the 
professionalism of the teacher. 

—Irnvinc F. PEARSON 


Illinois +Educatior 
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Hope Angel, Editor * Francine Richard, Assistant Editor 
L. R. Grimm and C. E. Vick, Contributing Editors 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 
Photo by Gibson Studios, Chicago 
THE LIBRARY at York Community 
High School in Elmhurst is a “dream come FEATURED THIS MONTH 
true” for both stu- 
B li dents and teachers . 
yrines In the picture on the 24 
cover we see from 56 
the browsing room through the lobby and 
into a reading room on one floor of the 58 
two-level “laboratory classroom” library 


Pictured above is the first-floor processing 60 


office, including the book lift. A story and 

additional pictures are on pages 68 and 69 62 
All the pictures are by Gibson Studios 

( hicago 


63 


64 
66 


67 
68 


7I 
73 


IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 


[HE RELAXED GENTLEMAN abov: REGULAR FEATURES 
is Earl Hanson of Rock Island, IEA public 


relations chairman, as he announced a soft- 
ball game during the IEA school of in- 85 Aud 
struction for leaders at Bradley University 52 Edit 
in Peoria in August. A story about the 

school is on page 71 , 88 





DUCATIONAL Published monthly except June, July, and August by the Ilinoi 
RESS Association. Publication office, Kable Printing C« Mt. Morris 
> office and s, 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield 
SSOCIATION as second-cls natter Sept. 28 5 at e post office at Mt 
OF under the Act of Mar anc r mailing at spe 


AMERICA postage provided 1 Sec. 3 ) Feb. 28, 192 


Subscription 1 e $2 per year, 35c per single cx ayment of dues entitles IEA members t 
receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION Microfilm copies of current volumes may be purchased 
subscribers from University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. Rates con 
parable with ordinary library binding. Notice of change of address should be filed immediate 
with ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Ill. Both the old and the 
new address, ar he IEA division in which the person is enrolled hould be listed. Manuecrijt« 
and corresponds e should be addressed to the editor at 10 ast Edwards Street, Springfield 
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Officers: Pres nt William H. Carruther iperintenc to chools. Murvhysboro: fi 
vice-president ina M. Siebert, principal, Grant School cago 4 econd vice-president 
Mildred Toon teacher, Woodrow Wilson . ic igh Scho ood River; third vice 
president, A. W. Boley, principal, Central Junior rh 00 ewanee legislative chairmar 
Bertrand L. Smith, superintendent of schoo chairman, W. J. Gorehan 

—Chicago Public Schools Photo superintendent amaica Consolidated High S« jel ic relations chairman, Ear 
Hanson, supe tendent of school Rock tre Ww 


THE YOUNG GENTLEM AN above 1S assistant, Llir Education Association, Sy —- 


one of the stars in a filmstrip the Chicago Staff: Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary; Lest Grimm, director of research; Wayne 


public schools have made about their pre- A. Stoneking search assistant; Hope Angel rancine Richard, assistant editor 
} . Claude E. Vi director of professional and public relation Wendell ¢ Kennedy, assistant 
school curriculum. See story on page 64 director of 5 sional and public relation W. Stewart Willian und Helen K. Ryan, field 


assistants dow ate; Frank K. Balthis, field assistant in Chicag« 
<7 ° 
—The Editor <> 
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‘Jeacher, Isn't It Pretty?’ 


beauty in everyday things. 


Pete was an exasperating pupil, but he had the ability to see 


= MORNING that Pete became 

my pupil was a dismal one for 
me, although in reality it was a 
beautiful spring day. As he stood 
before me in the open doorway of 
my rural school, 15 minutes late, he 
was not a promising prospect. His 
unruly shock of red hair gave the 
impression that many days had 
passed since it had come in contact 
with a comb. His freckled face was 
probably clean at some time or 


54 


By VERA EMMERT JOHANSEN 


Ridott 


other, but this was not “the time 
or other.” A well-worn, dirty jacket 
gave evidence that Pete came from 
a home of low financial standing. In 
his right hand he clutched a pencil 
and in his left he held a bright blue 
feather. 


"See This Pretty Feather?’ 

“Hi, teacher! See this 
feather I found? I’m Pete and we 
just moved to that house over the 


pretty 


hill.” All these words tumbled out 
eagerly. 

“Well, good morning, Pete. We're 
glad to see you,” I lied. “Why are 
you late?” This was the inevitable 
question of an_ efficient school 
teacher. 

“Oh, I stopped to watch a mother 
pheasant and her little chickens!” 
he exclaimed. “They were so pretty.” 
During this unsatisfactory explana- 
tion I peeled off his jacket and took 
Educatior 


Illinois 





him to a vacant seat. When I intro- 
duced him to the other children he 
gave each one a beaming smile. 


He Spends the Morning Gazing 


Pete, it seemed, was in the second 
grade. Although I gave him books 
and materials like other 
graders were using, Pete consumed 


second- 


the entire morning gazing about the 
room. “It’s all so new to him,” I 
thought. “Ill give him a day to get 
adjusted.” 

At noon I Pete 
did not have any lunch. Upon care- 
ful questioning, I decided he had 


discovered that 


probably left it where he was watch- 
ing the “pretty” pheasants. All of us 
shared our lunches with him that 
first day. 

In the 
other second-graders 
work books and necessary instruc- 


the 


given 


Pete and 


were 


afternoon 


tions. When the work was completed 
they were to color an accompanying 
picture. Pete seemed very busy and 


my hopes soared. Perhaps he would 


be a good student after all. This, 
however, wishful — thinking. 
When I back to check the 
pupils’ work, Pete’s book was a mess. 


was 


went 


He must have used every crayon in 

the 

was covered with bright colors. 
“Pete, what have you done?” My 


the box, because whole page 


tone was not exactly pleasant. He 
stole a shy glance at me, and then 
his eves rested on the page he had 
Now his voice came warm 
isn’t it 


ruined. 
and glowing. “Teacher, 
pretty?” 

When school was dismissed, Pete 
“That’s a 
youre wearing, teacher.” And thus 


ended my first day with Pete. 


lingered. pretty dress 


He Enjoys Each Incident 


Pete was by no means dull, al- 
though his general attitude gave one 
that impression. He could read very 
well. Quite often when he was read- 
ing, his laughter would bubble out 
spontaneously as he enjoyed each 
This 
teacher would appreciate. But for 
there 


he a sorrow. He simply was not in- 


funny incident. any school 


every enjoyment seemed to 
terested in numbers or in anv con- 


structive seat work. Hour after hour 


he would gaze at nothing in par- 
ticular. “Pete, what are you thinking 
about?” was my_ usual 


Often he did not answer, but some- 


question. 


times he said, “I was just seeing 
something pretty.” That was why his 
recess periods were usually spent 
indoors completing his work. Con- 
stant reminders to keep busy had 
been practically useless. 

There was only one way I could 
get Pete to finish his required work 
—that was the promise of a large 
sheet of paper on which he could 
draw something “pretty.” Never did 
he produce an outstanding work of 
art, but everything he made was full 
of brilliant color. When I looked at 
his finished pictures, his usual com- 
ment was, “I think it’s pretty, don't 
you?” 

One day my work was interrupted 
by suppressed giggles. What now? 
There was Pete looking very inno 
cent—that is, if 
through the various crayon markings 
Blue, black, red, and 


green were smeared from ear to ear 


you could see 


on his face. 


and chin to forehead 

“Pete, what did you do that for?” 
I asked in exasperation. 

“Don't I look pretty, teacher? | 
thought if I colored myself I'd look 
pretty.” 

Pete was usually late for school 
because he was always searching for 
wonderful treasures for us to enjoy 
There were birds’ nests, wild flowers. 
cocoons, strange insects, unusual 
stones, and even a limp field mouse 
he laid lovingly in my open palm 


“Isn't it pretty?” he asked reverent], 


He Mars His Desk 


The children had been cautioned 
that it was a serious offense to mar 
the top of their desks. Anyone doing 
that must ask his father to produce 
als and refinish the 
Pete was the only 


necessary mate! 
desk. Of cours 
offender. At the time he was doing 
it, I thought 
paper, but disc: 


he was marking on 

ered he had gouged 
deep lines on his desk. To me they 
they 


still see the solemu 


lines, bn to him were 
“pretty I Cal 
look on his tact 


off the desk preparing to revarnish 


were 
as his father sanded 


it, and hear his whispered words, 


think it 


“Didn't was 
daddy?” 

It didn't take long with the aid 
of a mirror, a comb, and some soap 
and Pete that 


cleanliness was beauty. Knowing he 


you preity, 


water to convince 
did not receive encouragement at 
home, it was a real thrill to see the 
gradual change in his appearance 
Personal cleanliness soon became a 
habit. 

Pete was a good singer. He would 
often hum a tune during his day- 
dreams. It was not unusual for him 
to compose his own songs and sing 
them for all of us to enjoy. 

Because of his seeming laziness | 
was often at my wits’ end to know 
how to get him to learn his lessons 
And yet, when I was most exasper- 
ated, something would happen to 
endear him to my heart. 

One lovely day I was crisp and 
“teacherish.” Everyone (except Pete 
knew that this day each one must do 
as he was told or suffer the conse 
quences. As usual, Pete had that far 
“Pete, what 


are you doing?” came the sarcastic 


away look in his eves 


question. 


‘Don't You Hear That Cardinal?’ 


His reply was touched with won 
der. “Teacher, don’t you hear that 
cardinal?” 

On another day when I was sure 
I could not endure the sight of one 
more of his messy papers, he looked 
up at me and noticed the two shiny 
dime-store pins I was wearing in my 
hair. “I like those pretty diamond 
stars you are wearing, teacher,” he 
said. My heart melted within me 

Pete taught us all to appreciate 
the lovely things about us that too 
often go unnoticed in the hurry and 
scurry of every-day life. We learned 
that beauty can bring happiness and 
that happiness can bring a peace that 
passes understanding. 

Through the years, Pete was never 
an outstanding student. But his love 
of color and music helped him to 
learn to paint and play the piano 
His radiant personality brings joy to 
many people Now he is a soldier in 
Korea, and I know that even in those 
war-devastated hills, Pete is finding 
or creating something “pretty.” 
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chaol - for what? 


Society has a right to decide what the 


schools should do, and to demand results. 


By CHARLES E. HOWELL 


N° SENSIBLE PERSON believes, de- 

spite some evidence to the con- 
trary, that public schools exist to 
provide convenient parking places 
for the children of mothers who are 
working, playing bridge, or other- 
wise contributing to the social wel- 
fare of the community. 

Why then do they exist? What is 
their function? An answer to this 
question is easy. They exist to orient 
children into the life of the society 
of which they are to become a part 

and which pays the bill for such 
orientation. Probably not many peo- 
ple would deny this. 

It is at the point of how this shall 
be done that we enter into an area 
of often profound disagreement. 
Whatever is said here must neces- 
sarily be an expression of personal 
philosophy. Because this is true it 
follows that all schools in a demo- 
cratic society must be somewhat 
inefficient in the eyes of any single 
observer, because they can not pos- 
sibly do what everybody wants 
them to do in the way that every- 
body wants them to do it. What 
they do and how they do it is there- 
fore a product of compromise, and 
it is only the rare person who can 
be completely satisfied, if he thinks 
about the matter at all. 


It's a Perpetual Question 


The question of the function of 
the schools has been historically a 
perpetual one. However, the basic 
answer has always been to fit chil 
into the particular 


dren society 


56 


which was providing the schools. If 
this be as true today as it has al- 
ways been, the question then be- 
comes one of determining, on the 
one hand, the nature of the society 
and the necessities of living suc- 
cessfully in it, and either perpetuat- 
ing its form or modifying that form 
in terms of what we agree on as 
needs; and, on the other hand, de- 
termining the nature of that educa- 
tional effort which will bring about 
such successful living. 

There is no need to repeat here 
the often-made statements concern- 
ing the nature of our complex social 
system. We may take for granted 
that the ordinary person has at least 
a sensory idea of that complexity, 
even though he may not understand 
its details. Rather, then, we should 
look at the broad education which 
an individual must have in order to 
live in that society to the best ad- 
of both the 
group as a whole. 


vantage himself and 


Communication Skills Needed 


We live in an age of increasingly 
enlarging communication. It will 
naturally follow that the child must 
acquire the skills needed in such 
communication. He must learn to 
read. Although radio and television 
have encroached upon the reading 
function, the fact remains that the 
major ideas of the society are trans- 
mitted through the written word in 
some form or other. We are not here 
concerned with the problem of hou 


he learns to read. That is a problem 


for the technician. But we must de 
mand that he does learn to read. 
Reading implies writing as the 
other side of the communication coin 
by the use of symbols. So the child 
must learn to express his own ideas 
in such form that they may be com- 
prehensible to others. In an age of 
complexity he must still learn that 
understanding is based on concise- 
ness and simplicity within the area 
of possible expression. Again we are 
not concerned with how he learns 
to write but must insist that he does 


so learn. 


Science, Math, Economics 

In an age of science the child must 
have some concepts of mathematics, 
the the 
scientific age which surrounds him 


some ideas of nature of 
and upon which his very being de- 
pends. What particular ideas may 
be used to develop these understand- 
ings may be selected out of a very 
large body of experiences. But some- 
how we must demand that the child 
develop an understanding of science 
and mathematics if he is to become 
a functioning part of his social 
system. 

Aside from the basic mathemati- 
cal skills involved, we must also in 
sist that he develop these under- 
standings in terms of an interrelated 
whole and not in terms of isolated 
bits of subject matter, developed of 
necessity on the Ph.D. level, but ex- 
pressed to the child as parts of an 
integrated whole. Life does not iso- 
late itself into physics, chemistry, 
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biology, and the like any more than 


eco- 


it does into history, sociology, 


nomics, reading, or what have you. 

At the same time that the child 
is coming to appreciate the fact that 
he lives in a group which depends 
on scientific applications, he must 
come to realize that he lives in an 
interdependent economic world. He 
is no longer a unit in and of himself 
insofar as the facts of food, shelter, 
clothing, and other material things 
are concerned. He depends on others 
and they depend on him. Neither 
capital nor labor is an isolated thing. 
The child must realize that the in- 
vestor and the employer have an im- 
portant contribution to make, an es- 
sential contribution, but he must also 
realize that the man who works with 
his hands and his head and his heart 
is equally indispensable. 


Knowledge of Government 


He must know that, in order for 
society to be the master of this intri- 
cate relationship, an agreed-upon 
area of control must be imposed by 
government. He must know that gov- 
ernment is nothing more, in our 
democratic society, than the agree- 
ments of men of all levels as to what 
each shall be able to do in terms of 
the general good, It is not a mystical 
thing to be feared but not appre- 
ciated. Our schools must see to it 
that children understand these rela- 
tionships, that they view their own 
lives in context and not in isolation. 
Again we are not concerned with 
but with the fact that the 
schools must do it—and do it in a 


how, 


manner free from prejudice and bias 
lest the whole purpose be defeated. 


Human Relations 

In an age of widespread and rapid 
interaction, the child must come to 
understand that he is a part of the 
whole and that other people have 
rights and obligations as well as he 
does. He must learn to respect the 
rights of others. He must come to 
realize that there is such a thing as 
respect for the individual. He must 
learn that stereotypes have no place 
in a functioning democratic society 
that each individual must be judged 
by his own merits. 

He must come to know that when 
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the framers of the Constitution of 


the United States wrote, “We, the 


people,” they did not mean, “We, 
the white people,” nor “We, the 
Gentile people,” nor “We, the Protes- 
tant people.” It must be the function 
of the school to develop the idea of 
the fundamental human rights upon 
which the very foundation of our 
society is predicated. Here we must 
be at least partially concerned with 
how this is done. It must be done by 


practice—not by mere verbalisms. 
This form of character is developed 
by living it, not by preaching it 
While all of these things are a 
part of what the schools must do in 
our society in order to perform their 
rightful function, there remains per- 
haps the most important task. We 
live in a society founded upon the 
principle of democratic action 
Whatever else may be characteristic 
that 


obseurely 


of our society. basic spirit 


but 
nevertheless present. The child must 


remains—sometimes 


come to learn that whatever attacks 
this principle is bad for the society 
He must learn to live democratically 
the 


process. He must learn it in schools 


to participate in democratic 
which are democratically organized 

That does not mean that all areas 
to the child 
or for that matter to the teacher. or 


of decision are open 


the administrator, or even the school 
board. But the 
aspects must have due regard for 


school in all of its 
the rights of others. It means that 
an autocratic teacher, or administra- 
tor, is out of place in a school in a 
democracy. In one sense democracy 
is an indivisible thing. It cannot be 
taught in a totalitarian atmosphere 
it cannot live unless the oncoming 
generations can be made to under- 
stand its fundamental meanings in 
the day-by-day life of the school 


or the community or the home 


Good Citizenship 


Simply enough the task of the 
school may be defined—to make good 
citizens out of children of the next 
generations. And good citizens are 
those who “contribute to the general 
welfare.” le the “blessings of 
liberty for the 
terity.” They 


necessary to 


pro’ 
selves and their pos 
ust develop the skills 


o these things, they 


must develop the will to help to do 
them, they must develop the desire 
to help others to do them. Anything 
less than this is to fail in the funda 
mental function of the school 


School Is Agent of Society 
But this 


to see that the only organized way 


above they must com 
in which these things can be done 
at all is through the school itself 
The school is not an entity in and 


of itself 
dividual child. It is an 


any more than is the in 
agency of 
society to do what society needs to 
have done. The school must there 
fore have support, and the child 
must come to realize that it is es 
sential that it be supported. If this 
does not happen, the kind of society 
we may have in the future will eithe 
be a haphazard sort of hybrid, de 
veloped by chance, or it will be th 
kind of society which is determined 
by a small group of individuals who 
will make of it what they 


their own ends. 


will for 


Social groups in all the ages have 
been faced with the same problem 
how shall 
cated? They 
answers and preserved the group, or 
thev have failed to look for them and 


the group has changed to something 


children be edu 


found the 


oul 


have either 


which they frequently did not want 
Our schools should be what we want 
them to be. We should want them 
to be the kind of schools which will 
reflect in our children the best values 
which we have found for ourselves 
And we should insist that they be 
that kind of schools 

It is not our business how this is 
to be done Once we have provided 
the money—and that is emphatically 
our business—we should leave to 
technicians the doing, but we should 
And 


should include, as a 


results 
the 
personal philosophy of this observe: 
the skills of 


writing, arithmetic 


demand results those 


matter of 
fundamental reading 
science eco 


nomics, human relations, the inter 
relatedness of living together in a 
democratically organized society 
Take this idea developed in its de 
tails apply it to your schools, and 
what you want 


take 


your society will be 
it to be. Re ject the 


what you get 
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Local Association 


Gives Every 


Teacher a Voice 


It does not usurp authority, 


but it helps with school problems 


and it acts as a two-way 


channel of information. 


By HELEN K. RYAN, /&4 


and LAURA B. SMITH, Mu 


b hae only true way to bring democ- 

‘acy to the teaching profession is 
through some medium which gives 
every teacher a voice. The local edu- 
cation association offers this oppor- 
tunity. 

It is the local association that 
makes the thews and sinews of the 
teaching profession. It is the local 
that makes organized education a 
body through which the entire pro- 
fession can act and speak. It is the 
locals that make the National Educa- 
tion Association and the state associa- 
tions a really democratic structure. 
Without the voice of the teacher at 
the local level, these larger organiza- 
tions might well assume an autocratic 
This distributes power 
from top to bottom and, paradoxical- 
ly, far from diluting that power, it 
increases the strength of the profes 
sion that 
Without the locals the pronounce- 


character. 


from very circumstance. 


ments and recommendations of the 
state and national associations would 
be little more than ineffective ges- 
tures. 

Take, for instance, a desired legis- 
lative program. The success or failure 
of this is largely in the hands of the 
teachers themselves. For, once the 
IEA or the NEA sounds the tocsin, 
it is the local associations who, be- 
cause of their very numbers and in 
touch as they are with the local 
school situation, con make that pub- 
lic and the legislature acquainted 
with the true merits and demerits of 
the bills in question and their effect 
on the local schools. 


It's an Alternating Current 


This complete cooperation is a sort 
of alternating current. Through the 
same channel that can send an im- 
pulse for action down to the very 
grass-roots of the profession can 


come, back to the higher levels, sig- 
nals and vibrations that keep the 
state associations and the NEA fully 
aware of the shifting status and 
changing needs of education in all 
its phases. 


Does Not Usurp Prerogatives 


Viewed from any possible angle 
the usefulness and desirability of the 
local association cannot be denied. 
\ good local does not attempt to 
usurp the duties and prerogatives of 
the school administration. The local 
recognizes that the administrator is 
the head of the school, that he is re- 
sponsible to the board and to the 
community for the proper conduction 
of school activities. But the locals— 
the teachers in the classrooms—do 
seek to help with the multitudinous 
school problems, to develop mutual 
understanding and cooperation 
among administrators, school boards, 
the teaching personnel, the pupils, 
and the public. 

Education has become a complex 
structure. At one time all professional 
organization leaders were adminis- 
trators. That was because, in those 
simple days, the administrator was 
the only school individual who could 
“get away’; he was usually the only 
teacher who could afford the expense 
of such activities; and it was ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, that he 
should be an educational leader. 

During that same period the teach- 
ers followed an equally marked, al- 
most primitive, routine. They fol- 
lowed a prescribed course of study, 
usually from one text book with sup- 
plementary material. Supervisors vis- 
ited regularly, taught lessons (maybe 
even watched teachers teach), rated 
the teacher. Teachers were followers, 
not leaders. 


Teachers Help Administrator 


Today education is big business, 
the greatest enterprise in our country. 
The resulting ramifications have cre- 
ated many complex and _ intricate 
problems. An administrator must be 
a man of many talents, almost a vir- 
tuoso. He must deal with curriculum 
teaching methods, community prob 
lems, juvenile delinquency; he must 
be familiar with school finances, fund 
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raising, traffic laws, school laws, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

It is no longer possible for one per- 
the different 
angles that now comprise education. 
The teachers stand ready to help 


son to handle many 


Individual and isolated aid can be 
ineffective or even cumbersome. To 
really render assistance there has to 
be some vehicle for group effort. This 
situation gives rise to a need for a 
local education association. Teachers 
themselves have come to believe that 
theirs is the responsibility for recog- 
nizing, studying, and attempting to 
solve the many and increasing prob- 
lems of their professional life. 


Local Plans and Achieves 

4 local association is more than a 
manager or second, content to lean 
through the ropes to pat a bruised 
fighter on the back and offer such 
encouragement as: “Don't be scared! 
You can do it!” It is an organization 
that works, plans, and achieves. Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted re- 
cently by the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers, these associa- 
tions on the local level have more 
than proven their the 
schools, the profession, and the com- 


worth to 


munity. This survey has revealed that 
local Illinois teacher groups have 
been actively engaged on problems 
and policies that are many and 
varied. 

For the community the local asso- 
ciations have been at the forefront 
in polio and Red Cross drives and in 
the organization of blood banks. In 
the schools they have helped with 


assembly programs; they have helped 
with building programs, recommend- 


ing style and size of classrooms and 
listing, from their experience, the 
necessary equipment. 

The locals have done much to re- 
lieve teacher shortage by bringing 
former teachers back into the pro- 
fession; they have taken upon them- 
selves the task of establishing confi- 
dence and creating good-will among 
new teachers, acquainting them with 
accepted teacher practices and fa- 
miliarizing them with local condi- 
tions. 

The local groups are in an ideal 
position for first-hand study of the 
effect of varying teacher loads; the 
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recommendations growing out of 
these observations have been sound 
and trustworthy, according to the 
survey. 

The school calendar is the work of 
some local associations. Through the 


ettorts of 
various forms of leave—sick, profes- 


other local organizations 


sional, and business—are now possi 
ble in their school systems. Some 


locals ariange extension courses 


others are active in the selection of 


tests and in program scheduling 


Locals report the setting up of cur 
riculum committees and the estab 
lishment of committees to study the 
various types ot report cards and re- 
count their value to the public. 

A representative of the local asso- 
ciation is invited, in some communi 
to attend 
meetings, since it is recognized that 


ties, board of education 
an effective local makes the teachers 
and the administration partners in 
the true sense of the word. The offi 
cers of good locals keep administra 
tors informed on the plans, trends, 
and the 
Worthwhile goals are achieved when 


all school personnel work together 


projects of organization. 


in the common cause of education 


It Serves Its Members 

The local is also beneficial to its 
own membership. Membership de- 
velops fellowship and creates a 
worthwhile 
through workshops and conferences 


There is an exchange of ideas and 


professional growth 


an awareness of local problems. 


Teacher ethics and codes become 
more effective in such a group. All 
teachers better 

concerning thei profession. 


The local has a public relations 


become informed 


value which. if it were its sole 
achievement, would more than justi- 
fy its existence. A successful educa- 
tional program requires not only 
teacher - administrator _ partnership, 
but the cooperation and understand- 
ing of the public as well. The teacher 
group can play n important role in 
this field of public relations. 
Problems of pupil and teacher wel- 
fare can better be solved when all 
teachers, recognizing and studying 
the need, seek solutions together. 
The democratic way is the only 


path toward desired goals. But de- 


mocracy means the people—all the 
people. If there have been faults, 
lapses, and blunders in the past, they 
have been due, not to democracy it 
self, but to the inertia and indifter 
ence displayed oceasionally by the 
people who constitute that democ 
racy. There is still a democratic ideal: 
When we have a government of the 
people by all the people, government 
will reach its latent perfection. By th« 
same token, the organized teaching 
profession will attain the same suc 
cess when it is an organization in 
which all participate—when every 
teacher is a member of his local edu 


cation association 


Facts About IACT 


The Illinois 
Teachers is the 
teachers in Illinois 
such by the Illinois Education 
and the National Education 


A ssc lation ol ( lassroom 


official voice of classroom 
and is recognized as 
Association 


A ssc ciation 


What Are Its Purposes? 


1. To support the legislative 
fessional relations programs of IEA 


and pro 


local 


groups into a statewide program of pupil 


To coordinate the activities of 


teacher welfare 
local 


r stablishing ot 


3. To assist existing associations 


and to help in the new 
locals 

4 lo vive 
teachers to discuss problems and to par 


opportunity for classroom 
ticipate on local, state, and national com 


mittees to effect the solution of these 


problems 
5. To help teachers develop leade rship 
by becoming active participants in local 
state, national 

6. To promote good fellowship amon, 


and organizations 
teachers, to maintain and improve ethical 


prote ssional standards 


What Does IACT Do? 

Statewide meetings are held in Septem 
ber, December, and March. Directors hold 
local workshops and otherwise assist local 
associations. Statewide committees work 
directly with national, state, local 
committees throughout the year A news 


and 
bulletin is published four times a year 


Who Belongs to IACT? 
All local 


posed of IE \ members may become meni 
bers of [ACT by affiliating with this group 


education associations com 


How Do You Affiliate With LACT? 

Any loc al association composed of IEA 
members may affiliate with IACT by fill 
ing out an application blank and paying 
dues of 10 cents per teacher member. Con 
tact Pres. Laura Smith, 112 North Marion 
Street, Oak Park, for further information 





Changes in Downstate 





New laws pertain 

to membership, formula, 
reciprocity, possible integration 
with social security, 


and other items. 


By A. W. BOLEY 
Principa 

Junior High School 
Third Vice-President, IEA 


Kewanee 


es LAS’ SESSION of the General 
Assembly passed House Bill No. 
896, sponsored by Representatives 
Chapman, Barry, and Peterson of 
the 37th district and Representative 
Rhodes of the 26th district. This bill 
amended the downstate teachers re- 
tirement law in several details. Some 
of these changes are of importance 
to a comparatively small number of 
contributors. Some of them are im- 
portant to all members. 

The first amendment adds “busi- 
ness manager” to the list of members 
of the retirement system. However, 
members of thes} must be 
“certificated,” so a business manager 


system 


must be also if he is to come into 


the system. 


Four-Hour Day Is Minimum 

A new definition has been given 
to “full-time employment” by an 
amendment. This definition is as 
follows: “After July 1, 1955, full-time 
employment means a minimum of 
four hours of employment each day 
during the full school year.” In 
1949 the meaning was defined as 
“450 hours of employment during 
the school year.” Any employment 
less than four hours per day during 
the school year will not be credited. 

Since children must attend school 
for a minimum of four hours per day 
for the school to get the distributive 
fund allotments from the state, it 
seems only fair that teachers should 
serve at least that amount of time 
to get a full year of credit for re- 
tirement purposes. 

Another amendment provides for 
contributions to cease when the ac- 
tive teacher becomes 70 years of age. 
Previously a member continued to 
contribute as long as he was em- 
ployed. However, anyone retiring 


after reaching 70 years of age re- 
ceived the amount he would have 
received had he retired at 70. No 
more contributions will be made 
after 70, but the retirement allow- 
ance will be based on the contribu- 
tions and years of experience up 
to that age. 


Maximum Years Raised to 45 


The “formula” for computing age 
retirement has been based on a 
maximum of 38 years of teaching 
experience, and has been limited 
to 60 percent of the average salary 
for the five highest consecutive years 
in the last 10 of teaching. A new 
amendment will make the limit for 
consideration 45 years of teaching 
instead of 38, and the 60-percent 
limit will not apply. The “formula” 
is as follows: 1% percent times years 
of teaching, times average salary for 
highest five consecutive years with- 
in the last 10 years of creditable 
service, plus $150. The teacher who 
has taught 45 years can have a retire- 
ment allowance equal to about 70 
percent of the average salary. 

Contributions to the system are 
defined so that the minimum amount 
for a full year’s credit will be $144 
and the maximum $360. As $2400 is 
the minimum amount considered as 
a yearly salary for retirement pur- 
poses, it seems only fair that any 
one full year of 
credit should pay at least the mini- 
mum. The $144 is 6 percent of 
$2400. 


who receives a 


New Disability Provisions 
There 


have received retirement allowances 
for “total disability,” but have re- 
covered and have returned to active 
full-time teaching. The rule before 


have been teachers who 
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July 1, 1955, was that such a teacher 
must return at a salary equal to or 
greater than the salary received 
when he became disabled, if he were 
to be a member of the system. The 
new requirement is that he must re- 
turn as a “full-time teacher,” and if 
so he does become again a member 
of the system. This applies only to 
“permanent disability” cases. 

A “disability retirant” may now 
earn in an occupation other than 
teaching any amount which when 
added to his “disability allowance” 
will not exceed the “minimum legal 


salary” prov ided by the school code. 


Contributions Will Be Monthly 


Another amendment prov ides for 
sending the teacher contributions to 
the office of the retirement system 
Until this the 
education submitted a 


each month. time 
boards of 
final report for the school year some 
time in July or August. At that time 
payment was made for all deposits 
withheld from teachers’ salaries for 
the preceding The 
teachers are depositing about a mil- 


school year. 
lion dollars each month in the re- 
tirement fund. When this amount for 
nine months (or $9,000,000) comes 
into the retirement office within a 
few weeks, it becomes a very diffi- 
cult problem to invest such an 
amount to the best advantages to 
the 
million dollars coming in each of 
the beginning with 
October, the board of trustees will 
be able to take advantage of the 
investment market for better results. 

There little 
work involved in this system of pav- 


system. By having about a 


nine months 


will be very extra 
ing. The retirement office will pro- 
vide a plan that will be simple and 
easily followed by the school boards. 
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that the 


can be 


estimated 
that 
received because of this new method 


It has been 


amount of interest 
of payment will practically pay the 
expenses of maintaining the retire- 
ment office at Springfield. 

There were some amendments to 
the Chicago teachers retirement law, 
which will be discussed in a separate 


article in a later issue. 


Reciprocity and Integration 


The General Assembly provided 
that all statewide systems have re 
ciprocity with each other, with the 
exception of firemen and police sys 
tems. 

One bill was passed which would 
make it 
systems of Illinois to be integrated 


possible for retirement 
or combined with social security. A 
referendum will be provided by the 
governor if a petition for it is signed 
by at least 10 percent of all members 
eligible to vote. This petition must 
be sent to the board of trustees of 
the 
certify the fact to the governor. 
At least 90 davs’ notice of 


a referendum must be given to all 


retirement system, which will 


such 
eligible voters. The governor desig- 
nates an agency or an individual to 
conduct the referendum. Before the 
taken, the 
Assembly must formulate a plan of 


actual vote is General 


coverage. This plan must state 


changes that wil! be necessary in the 


retirement system, and obligations 


of the members as employees and 
Also, it must show 
‘nefits will 
e in the retirement 


of the employer 
that the total 
less than they 


not be 


system. 

This plan must be presented in 
the notice ot the referendum and 
on the ballot to be used. Approval 


must be by two-thirds of all mem- 


than 


no other 


the system. If less 


two-thirds vote favorably 


bers ot 


referendum can be held in less than 
three years. If however, two-thirds 
or more vote favorably. then a plan 


Old Age 


must be 


for inclusion into and 


Survivors Insurance com 
pleted within two years from the 
date of the referendum 

If the plan for inclusion is com 
pleted, then the employing boards 
will pay the OASI share of the costs 
Districts are empowered to assess 
an additional tax even above legal 
limits to obtain the funds necessary 
to pay the board's obligations 

No plan can be formulated befor 
the meeting of the General Assembly 
in 1957. As it would take 


for the plans to be consummated if 


some time 


the retirement members voted favor 
ably, no such integration is possible 
four 


for at least three o1 vears 


Teachers Should Study System 


During this time the members of 
the Downstate Teachers Retirement 
Svstem ought to become as well in 
formed as possible about what theit 
svstem does for its members, and 
also to study carefully the provisions 
of OASI 

So many questions arise when new 
legislation has been enacted which 
affects each member of a group as 
large as our retirement system, that 
no one discussion can hope to an- 
swer even a small part of them. If 
you have a specific question that is 
important to vou, write it out and 
who is an 


The offic c¢ 


Retirement 


submit it to someone 
authority on the subject 
of the State Teachers 
System and the office of the Illinois 
both in 


Springfield, are always helpful when 


Education Association 


you request information. 





what 
future 
teachers 


think 


about 


moral 


values 


Survey of group 
of Western students 


is revealing. 


By GERTRUDE FELL MEAD 
Teocher of Englis! 


Vest Aurora Junior Hiat 


VV 


HAT EFFECT has the seculariza- 

tion of American education had 
upon the youth of today? What are 
the chief sources of temptation to 
modern youth? What are the whole- 
some influences in their lives? Are 
they religious? What is the role of 
the school in the teaching of moral 


and spiritual values? 
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Thought - provoking answers to 
these questions can be obtained from 
persons have only recently 
passed their teew:. As a part of orig- 
inal research for a master’s thesis on 
the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values, a questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to 195 students, mostly fresh- 
men, at Western Illinois State Col- 
lege last January. The replies were 
anonymous, and every attempt was 
made to elicit honest answers from 


who 


the students. 


They Are Sincerely Interested 
Although the questionnaire was 
submitted to only a small sampling 
of the students at the college, never- 
theless the replies indicate the 
opinions of future teachers concern- 
ing certain questions; and their vol- 
untary written comments beyond 
those required 
indicate a candid and sincere interest 
in the subject. The 
these prospective teachers provide 
food for thought for parents, church 
and conscientious teachers 


in the questionnaire 


responses of 


leaders, 
and school administrators. 
Approximately 84 percent of the 
students stated that the strongest 
moral influence in their lives is ex- 
erted by one or both their parents. 
More than 77 percent declared their 
home is the most powerful of all the 
factors in teaching them right from 
wrong. Only 15 percent rated the 
church in the first place in that re- 
spect and less than 3 percent con- 
sidered the school the most power- 
ful moral influence in their lives. 
According to the responses of the 
students, nearly 83 percent believe 
in God or a Supreme Power govern- 
ing the universe. Approximately 14 
percent expressed uncertainty con- 
cerning belief in God. Two indivi- 
duals had lost their belief 
and three students said they never 
had believed in a deity. More than 
81 percent belong to a church, either 
Protestant or Catholic, and approxi- 
mately 50 percent stated that they 
every Sun- 


God. 


attended church nearly 
day. 


Their Greatest Temptations 

The 
that the 
temptations 


students generally concurred 
of their 


commercialized 


sources greatest 


were 


entertainment and their own appe- 
tites and desires. 

On many of the items there was a 
tendency agreement, but 
there were more divergent replies to 
the items concerning reconciliation 
of religious beliefs and _ scientific 
facts than to any other. The students’ 
responses indicate that approxi- 
mately 18 percent of them have diffi- 
culty reconciling their religious be- 
liefs and their knowledge of science; 
percent have, 


toward 


approximately 25 
through their own thinking, recon- 
ciled the two viewpoints; more than 
15 percent would like guidance in 
the matter, approximately 33 per- 
cent are satisfied to consider re ligion 
and science separately; nearly 25 
percent feel their knowledge of sci- 
entific strengthens their reli- 
gious beliefs; 8 percent fear they 
cannot reconcile the two viewpoints. 


facts 


Religion and Science 


The students’ 
reconciling religious beliefs and sci- 


intense interest in 
entific knowledge is indicated by the 
number and the nature of the addi 
tional comments they wrote volun- 
tarily concerning science and reli- 
gion. A few representative comments 
selected at random indicate the di- 
verse opinions of the students, and in 
some cases they reveal a lack of un- 
derstanding of basic moral and spir- 
itual concepts: 

“Many religious beliefs have to be 
taken with a grain of salt.” 
is of more importance; 


old- 


Lot xl 


“Science 
teachings are now 


Bible is only 


religious 

fashioned. The 

literature.” 
“Religion above science.” 

can definitely prove 

I will 


“Until science 
that my 


believe 


religion is incorrect, 
as I do now.” 
“Religious beliefs and science go 
hand-in-hand.” 

“I think the questions on science 
and religion are very hard to answer 
bitter dis- 
agreement between the two. I find 
it hard to even compare the two be- 
cause of this disagreement.” 

“As for science and the Bible, the 
Bible book. It is a 
history of the Jewish people and the 
life of our Lord. I fail to see the 
great conflict between religion and 


since there is so much 


science 


is not a 
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science and the difference whethe1 
or not we came from an ape. Some- 
thing had to make the ape. The Bi- 
ble does not state the length of days 
Why couldn't Crea 


tion and evolution be one and the 


in Creation. 


same, and if not, what’s the differ- 
ence?” 

“This stuff you call religion, what 
good has it done anybody? Is it not 
a waste of time and money?” 

More than 66 percent of the future 


FIFTH GRADE TROUBLES 


3 3 


teachers replying to the question- 
naire indicated the school can best 
teach moral and spiritual values 
through teachers who have high 
moral standards and who understand 
the problems of young people. Ap- 
proximately 21 feel the 
school should emphasize those val- 
ues in all subjects. Only 10 percent 
indicated the school should leave the 
teaching of moral and spiritual val- 
ues to the church and the home. Ap- 
proximately 6 percent suggested the 
school should offer specific formal 
instruction in religion. Only 2 per- 
cent stated that the school can best 
teach moral and spiritual values 


through a well-balanced sports pro- 


percent 


gram. 
Teacher Has Powerful Influence 


What do these responses suggest 
to teachers and school administra- 
tors? It is evident that students con- 
sider the character of the individual 
teacher the most powerful influence 
within the school in the teaching of 
The 


school administrator can so set the 


moral and spiritual values. 
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that the values 


within his school are those which 


stage operative 
contribute to high moral standards 
and the democratic way of life. Most 
teachers are conscientious in 


giving 
lip-service to teaching for worth 
while values. It is much more diffi- 
cult to so conduct oneself both in 
and out of the classroom that young 
people may see those values ex- 


pressed in realistic form 


Some Need Guidance 


Some of the prospective teachers 
responding to the questionnaire indi- 
cate a high sense of values and a sta- 
bility of character which will con- 
tribute to their worth and success as 
teachers. Others need guidance. We 
teachers now in service might well 
consider the value potentials in our 
field. Are we making the most of our 
opportunities? Are we responsible 
for young people having a sound 
philosophy of life and a sane moral 
code, or have we contributed to their 
uncertainties and bewilderment? We 
have a responsibility to teach more 
than the three R’s. If we are to suc- 
ceed in guiding students toward “the 
good life,” we take 
from the Parson in Chaucer’s Canter- 


must our cue 

bury Tales 

“But Cristes lore, 
twelve 

He taughte, and 


himselve.” 


and his apostles 


first he folwed it 


AUTUMN'S ART 


ar Ie 


J} 
what y 

> mies & 0 
esthetic beaut 


n the 





Here's an Idea... 


Choral Speaking Can 


Help Pupils Learn 
To Like Poetry 


Choral speaking may be taught as a 


means to an end or as an end in itself. It 


excellent way of presenting poetry 


is an 
to boys and girls who are sensitive to its 
artistic appeal, but who are too reserved or 
too self-conscious to speak it alone And 
even children who enjoy speaking alone 
find choral speaking a ple asurable means 
of artistic expression 

Students in the literature-speech classes 
of Petersburg Junior High School 
their training in choral speaking to present 
Abraham Lincoln's 


uM d 


a program honoring 
birthday 
After the group decided to organize a 
speech choir, the next step was to learn 
procedures involved The students 
studied the fundamentals of good speech 
and the scientific aspects of vocal and res- 
piratory practiced breath control 
experimented with range and volume of 


as light 


organs 


voices; and then classified voices 
and dark. Each of the four literature -speech 
classes was divided according to light and 
dark voices and according to sex. — 


Use Lincoln Papers 


Material for the program was selected 


from a collection of Lincoln papers which 
class and read. The title 
Be longs to 


read 


were brought t 
for the choral reading was “He 
the Ages.” The general theme of the 
ing was set by Rosemary Binet’s 
Nancy Hanks.” This poem, in which Lin 
coln’s mother asks 10 questions ibout her 
7B girls. The 


groups answered the questions by reading 


por mh 


son, was read by the four 


selections of poems which depicted Lin 
oln’s life 

The program was presented at a school 
issembly Feb 
taking part in the recitation. A week be 
fore the presentation, a tape recording was 
made. The play back was a practic al means 
ot studying the weak and strong spots ot 
At the of the presenta 


a second tape recording was made 


11, with 120 boys and girls 


the reading time 
tion 
This was proot to the children that they 
had made 

Members of a speech choir u 
that the 


ron xd articulation 


progress 
] 
su lly con 


to realize practice ot ple isant 


tone and distinct enun 


iation will develop into a social asset 


They find it easier to practice good speech 
ind tone in groups than individually. They 
learn to listen to themselves and to others 


thus becoming sensitive to good Voice 


quality 
Poetry, too, gains much from choral ex 


pression—becoming enriched in rhythm 


nood and meaning 


Values to the 


creates 


Choral 


promotes i 


students are many 


reading sociability, 
eliminates  self-con 


ability im 


sense of belonging, 


sclousness develops creative 
proves re ading habits, teaches good speec h 
habits, promotes enjoyment of poetry, and 
develops a sense of rhythm 

ANN language 
Petersburg Junior High School (1954-55). 


PRESCOTT, arts teacher 
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—Chicago Public Schools 


THIS BABY IS LEARNING many things which will 


affect his success in school. What he learns will 


depend upon his first teachers—his parents 


Photo 


They're Never Too Young to Learn 


Chicago schools issue booklet and filmstrip 


Ww N pogs a child’s education start? At 
birth, educators and parents 
would agree. When does the school’s re- 
sponsibility for his education start? At five? 
Or at birth? What is the parent's re- 
sponsibility for teaching the child what he 
needs to know before he enters school? 
A pre-school curriculum recently devel- 
oped by Chicago’s board of education may 
present new answers to some of these ques- 
tions. Tested by educators and PTA groups 
in nine Chicago pilot schools, the program 
has been under study for about five years 
and is now ready for wide-scale presenta- 
tion to pre-school parents. 

Chicago educators believe this is the 
first actual curriculum program ever devel- 
oped anywhere for youngsters from birth 
to five years. The program correlates the 
learning experiences of the pre-school child 


most 
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on pre-school curriculum. 


with the nine areas of education around 
which all Chicago public 


schools is centered 


teaching in 


Manual, Filmstrip Available 

The complete program is contained in 
a 63-page manual, The Pre-School Curric- 
ulum of the Chicago Public Schools, avail- 
able from the Chicago board of education, 
228 North LaSalle Street, at 50 cents a 
copy, postpaid. 

A full-color filmstrip, based on the book- 
let, is also available for showing to parent 
groups. Titled, “Your Child and His All- 
Important Pre-School Years,” the filmstrip 
was produced through the collaboration of 
the Division of Curriculum Development, 
the Division of Radio and Television, the 
Bureau of Child Study, and local groups of 
the PTA. It may be secured through the 


Division of Visual Education. 
Basically, the curriculum 
successive learning experiences which chil- 


describes the 


dren need during these pre-school years, 
and tells parents how to provide the neces- 
sary activities 

Actually, many of the learning expe- 
riences are common, daily activities in 
most homes. The study shows their edu- 
cational significance. Far from adding to 
the parents’ present duties, the pre-school 
curriculum should make the things that 
they are already doing more purposeful and 
meaningful to the parents, and more ben- 
eficial to the child. Parents may request 
the assistance of their school office or PTA 
leaders in interpreting the guide. 

The experiences which are indicated for 
the child are directly related to kinder- 
garten-primary work and are organized 
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under the nine major functions of living 
which the curriculum council has desig- 
nated for the educational program of the 
public schools 

These areas are: using the tools of com 
munication effectively, protecting life and 
health, enjoying wholesome leisure, im- 
proving family living, satisfying spiritual 
and aesthetic needs, building human rela- 
tionships, practicing American citizenship, 
developing economic competence, and 
meeting vocational responsibilities. The 
experiences are fitted to the period of 
infancy, to the psychological = physical 
stage of the pre-school child’s growth. 

This is not just another book telling 
parents how to bring up a child, declared 
Dr. Paul R. Pierce, who until his recent 
retirement was assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction and guidance. Nor is 
the book designed to replace established 
books by physicians, psychologists, or 
family-living workers concerning their re- 
spective fields. “Its concern is chiefly and 
solely with the curriculum,” he reported, 
“the aim being to assist parents to guide 
the child’s activities during the pre-school 
period to actual learning and consequently 
to prepare him for effective entrance to 
school.” 

Dr. Pierce said, “I think a tired mother 
gets more satisfaction from her work when 
she realizes there is purpose in her every- 
day projects with her children.” 


Basic Learning Begins Early 


Chicago educators had really not planned 
to go into pre-school education when they 
began revising the school curricula several 
years ago. But when they had organized 
kindergarten-through-college work into the 
nine mayor study areas, they realized that 
some of the basic learning in each area 
should take place before the child reached 
school age 

They felt that many of the really im- 
portant learnings go back beyond even 
nursery school age. Parents are truly the 
child’s first teachers, and unless they do 
their job well, the kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary teachers will have difficulty 

The introduction to the booklet points 
out, “By the time he [the child] is old 
enough to enter kindergarten, his parents 
have taught him to speak a language, to 
feed himself, to manage his clothes, to say 
prayers, to listen to stories, to sing and 
play, to meet toilet needs, to follow safety 
rules, and to be a participating member 
of the family. This great beginning in the 
child’s education shows the parents truly 
to be teachers.” 

To set up the pre-school curriculum, 
committees of teachers, parents, psychol- 
ogists, physicians, researchists, and admin- 
istrators drew up preliminary lists of 
learning activities from birth to five vears 
of age in the subject fields covered by 
formal schooling. Pilot schools and PTA 
groups gave the activities months of testing 

Then the curriculum was re-evaluated, 
rewritten, and expanded. At the insistence 
of parents, the activities were arranged 
progressively from birth to five years of 
age according to normal stages of develop- 
ment. But all references to actual age 
levels were dropped, because of the wide 
differences in the growth patterns of 
individual children 
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As baby’s physical needs 
ere cared for, 

he also gains 

emotional satisfaction 
through love and affection 
expressed by 

members of the family 

The older child also feels 
secure in this 


wholesome family setting 


learning to express her 
needs and desires 
helps this child become 
@ participating and 
responsible member 


of the family group 


Early moral training 
gives the child appreciation 
of spirity values 


which enrich family living 


Learning 

to make choices in the selec 
tion of his clothing 

can be an important part 

of pre-school training 

in self-help and responsibility 


Helping the child 

build good human relations 
begins at birth 

Sharing in the joys 

of a birthday party 

and exchanging gifts 
teach cooperation 


and friendliness 


The pre-sch child 

prepares for reading readiness 
by learning to listen 

to stories read 


by other members of family 


A trip to the store 
can teach the pre-schooler 


uses and values of money 


Public 


Photos 
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Conference on Public Issues 


Sparks College Social Studies 


By THEODORE SANDS 


Associate Professor of Social Science, I/linois 
Chairman, 1955 Conference on Public Issues 


I" was a hot summer morning at 
Normal: 8:40 a.m., room 161, con- 
temporary civilization, 111. We had 
quietly perspired our way to page 
7 of the syllabus: Unit I, Our Chang- 
ing Society, Part V, The Status of 
Agriculture. And then it happened! 

The class of experienced and 
future teachers studying at ISNU 
exploded with interest. 

Where discussion had been drag- 
ging and class sessions punctuated by 
long explanations by the instructor, 
there was now a clamoring to be 
heard and the instructor became a 
moderator. It all started off by some 
middle-aged lady indignantly saying 
that she had just mailed letters to 
Senators Dirksen, Douglas, and Scott 
Lucas! 

She was never told that Mr. Lucas 
was no longer a senator. The discus- 
sion was too good to interrupt. Terms 
like GNP, GNI, flexible supports, 
rigid supports, parity, had suddenly 
become part of the working vocabu- 
lary of these freshmen. Other classes 
at Illinois State Normal University 
had found these concepts foreign to 
their thinking; this class had taken 
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to agricultural economics as if it 


were sex, football, or cars. 


Important Men and Ideas 

What had sparked the interest of 
this summer class? 

The answer is the Conference on 
Public Issues. Now in its fifth year, 
the conference resulted from a desire 
of the ISNU department of social 
science to bring important ideas and 
men to the campus. Starting with the 
premise that, among other things, a 
good university is a place where 
there is an exchange of ideas and an 
exploration of controversy, the con- 
ference has brought to the campus 
men prominent in industry, labor, 
education, and government. In the 
1955 program Leon Keyserling and 
Dean Neal H. Jacoby, both former 
members of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisors, brought to the 
campus an authoritative statement 
of the economic policies of the 
Democratic and Republican parties 
respectively. 

Two major controversies of state- 
wide interest were aired: Rep. Jack 
Admiral Francis P. 


Bairstow and 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS and controversial 


subjects make for high student interest, as 
the ISNU conferences on public issues hove 
demonstrated. At left, Admiral Francis P. 
Old, Alice Ebel of the ISNU social science 
department, and Rep. Jack Bairstow discuss 
the need for toll roads in Illinois. To follow 
up the interest created by the conferences, 
the social science department arranged dis- 
plays of books on each topic, and invited 
students to browse through them (below). 
ISNU Newsphotos 


Old discussed the need for toll roads 
in Illinois; in another session Dr. 
Otto Bettag, director of public wel- 
fare, defended his department's 
record of care of the mentally ill 
against criticism leveled by Dr. 
Walter Baer, a former assistant direc- 
tor of the department and an out- 
standing critic of the state’s welfare 
program. 


Newspaper Is Co-Sponsor 

An entire day of the conference 
was devoted to the topic, “Blueprint 
for a Better Community.” Com- 
munity officials from seven surround- 
ing counties were invited to the 
campus for a workshop session on 
city planning and improvement, 
sponsored by the Bloomington Daily 
Pantagraph in cooperation with the 
university. 

The result has been not only a 
generally enlivened intellectual cli- 
mate in the summer session, but also 
a useful and practical teaching aid. 
For some classes, such as our fresh- 
man introductory survey to the 
social sciences (contemporary civili- 
zation), the conference has stood out 
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as proof that the materials covered 
in the course can be used to better 
understand problems and issues that 
are of current pertinency. 

For example, in a portion of the 
contemporary civilization survey 
course, the nature of the American 
economic system is explored. The 
student is exposed, among other 
topics, to discussions and explana- 
tions of the structure of the economy, 
money and banking, the business 
cycle, and labor economics. Invari- 
ably some students contract from 
this exposure an acute case of dis- 
interest; the subject becomes too 
impersonal and abstract for them. 
Trained throughout their pre-college 
schooling to learn primarily by asso- 
ciating subject matter to their own 
personal experiences, many in the 
freshman year cannot yet make the 
transition to thinking and learning in 
purely abstract and impersonal 
terms. 


Glamour of Big Names 

The conference evidently tends to 
help bridge this gap: the glamour of 
the “big name” tends to add glitter 
io an otherwise dull subject; the 
fact that the speakers are experts 
and speak from actual experience 
demonstrates the practical utility of 
the subject matter in the text. (It’s 
one thing to read about the growth 
in gross national product, it’s another 
to hear Leon Keyserling and Neal 
H. Jacoby, two former members of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, discuss it in terms of what 
this has meant to teachers, farmers, 
and other vocational groups.) 

Finally, the fact that large num- 
bers of people—many of them non- 
students—attend the sessions, that 
what is said is widely reported in 
the press, radio, and TV, gives the 
student a realization of the impor- 
tance of the material he has been 
studying. As one student put it, 
“Why, we're actually making news 
in this unit!” 


Workshop with Community Leaders 
For some classes the conference 
sessions have been invaluable labo- 
ratory experiences. The summer ses- 
sion class in municipal problems and 
administration and the one in politi- 
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cal institutions and 


Illinois not only heard experts lecture 


practices in 


on municipal planning, but also at- 
tended workshop sessions on the 
following subjects: 

1. How can various units of government 
a in a oc nmunity planning pro- 


2. What are the most pressing problems 
of local units, and how are they being met? 

3. Where and how can a “community 
plan” be started? 

4. Is there need for an organization 
which might serve as a clearing-house and 
service organization for central Illinois? 

In these discussion sessions stu- 
dents exchanged ideas and informa- 
tion with 39 officials and community 
leaders from 20 towns in the area. 

To follow up the interest stimu- 
lated by the conference speakers, the 
social science department arranged 
a display of books dealing with the 
general topic under discussion. Stu- 


dents and visitors were encouraged 
to browse through the books. Used 
for the first time this year, the dis- 
play shows great promise and will 
be expanded in coming years. 
School Teachers Are Advisers 

The department has high hopes 
for the future of the conference. Part 
of this optimism results from the fact 
that about 25 high-school social 
science teachers accepted appoint- 
ment to an advisory committee for 
the Conference on Public Issues 
These teachers evaluated the sessions 
of the 1955 conference and will help 
plan the program of the 1956 con 
ference. By working closely with 
classroom teachers, the department 
hopes to arrange programs that will 
satisfy the needs and interests of 
the practicing teacher as well as the 
college student. 





Illinois TEPS Commission 


The IEA Commission on Teacher Edu 
cation and Professional Standards has been 
reorganized to provide representation from 
all areas of teaching and administration, 
private colleges, and 
Teachers Certification 


and 


State 


from public 
from the 
Board 

Representatives have been appointed by 
the IEA board of directors from each of 
the 18 IEA divisions, for staggered terms 
of three years each; college representa- 
tives have been selected from each of six 
regional areas of the state, also for stag- 
gered terms of three years each. 

The State Teachers Certification Board 
is represented on the commission by an ex 
officio member 

Subcommittees will be named for 
cial study purpos The chairmen of the 
subcommittees and the chairman of the 
commission will constitute the executive 
committee. The mmission as a whole 
will meet semi-annually, or more often if 
necessary. The ¢ may 
meet more frequently. 

The initial organization meeting of the 
commission was held Aug. 16 in Peoria 


spe 


ecutive committee 


Dan Hanson Is Chairman 

Dan Hanson of Avon was elected chair- 
man of the commission, to succeed Ber- 
trand L. Smith of Oak Park, who is now 
chairman of the IEA legislative committee 
the IEA board of direc- 


of the members were 


and a member of 
tors. Terms of off 
determined by lot 
Areas of study 
will include teacher 
procedures under the new teac her certific a- 
tion laws, methods of recognizing teachers 
colleges, enforcement of teacher ethics, 


hich the subcommittees 


consider education, 


ls Reorganized 


load 
professional teachers by the organization 

Members of the and the 
areas they represent are 

Northwest Region—Ruth Ann 
Rockford, Northwestern Division; Florence 
Cook of Shabbona, Rock River Division 
Cleora Brown of Geneseo, Blackhawk Di 
vision; and Dr. Max Huebner of Northern 
Illinois State College 

North Central Region—Louise Sullivan 
of Joliet, Northeastern Division; Mary L« 
May of Ottawa, Illinois Valley Division; \ 
C. Dollahon of Pekin, Peoria Division; and 
E. W. Rowley of Joliet Junior College 

Eastern Region—Ted R. Ragsdale of Car 
bondale, Central Division; Katherine Stapp 
of Danville, East Central Division; H. W 
Hightower of Mattoon, Eastern Division 
and J. W. Carrington of Illinois State 
Normal University 

Southern Region—Alice Grant of West 
Frankfort, Southern Division; Clarence 
Blair of Belleville, Southwestern Division 
Roy M. Luthe of Albion, Southeastern Di 
vision; and Roye R. Bryant of Southern 
Illinois University 

Northeast Region—Audra May 
Elmhurst, DuPage Valley Division; Eunice 
Hohner of LaGrange, Lake Shore Division 
Marjorie Mills of Chicago, Chicago Divi 
sion; and Dr. K. Richard Johnson of Na 
tional College of Education. 

Western Region—D. M. Hanson of Avon 
Western Division; Mary H. Maberry of 
Carthage, Mississippi Valley Division; Lee 
Pigott of Decatur, South Central Division 
and Jennette N. Terrill of Western Illinois 
State College 

State Teachers Certification 
Luther Black, member ex officio. 


teacher and possible recognition of 


cominission 


White of 


Pence of 


Be ard 
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READING ROOM on first floor contains materials on vocations, science, and the arts 


A" NCTIONAL LIBRARY is one de 
signed to offer the widest vari- 


ety of services to students, faculty 


and administrative staff with greatest 
economy ot room space and protes- 
sional help. 

That the library is the coordinat- 
ing of the “the 
heart of the school,” is the philosophy 
of the faculty of York Community 
High School in Elmhurst. The li- 


brary should be a real service center 


agent curriculum 


for disseminating information and 
for creating the desire for good 
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YORK COMMUNITY HIG 


Functional Library 


Built on two levels, it is a laboratory classroom library, with rooms for different purposes. 


By THE JOURNALISM DEPARTMENT 
York High } E 


reading 

An increasing number of students 
in our school have only a tew tree 
because of busy 


periods a week 


schedules. Faculty members seldom 
have time for a leisurely hour to be- 
come familiar with 


To overcome these two significant 


new materials. 
handicaps, our library was designed 
as a laboratory classroom library 
the 


four reading rooms for their particu- 


Teachers may reserve any of 


lar class projects. For one semester 


the students and faculty of York, 


with an enrollment of 2400 students 
and faculty of 125, have enjoyed this 
new More than 
570 their 


teachers in our new quarters and en 


functional library. 


classes have met with 


joyed its resources 


On Two Levels 
The 


clude two stories with two reading 


library was designed to in- 


areas on each floor. A spacious cen 
ter lobby on each floor separates the 
reading rooms and gives adequate 


space for a charging desk and circu- 
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and 


Both the 
floors have attractive offices 


lation area. upper 
lower 
for librarians, and in addition, there 
is an automatic lift between the two 
the collection more 


which makes 


flexible. 


Reading Rooms, Conference Rooms 
On the first floor the browsing 
room contains fiction, current peri- 
A fireplace, 
attractive pictures, draperies, and 
modern cushioned furniture give this 
room an informality that makes it 


odicals, and records. 


most popular with the students. The 
other reading room on first floor con- 
tains materials on vocations, science, 
and the arts (fine and useful). At the 
end of this room are two conference 
offices: one, a counseling room hous- 
ing college catalogs; the other, a 
conference which accommo- 
dates 10 comfortably. 

Card catalogs are on both floors. 


room 


Downstairs, in the lobby is a com- 
plete record of the library book col- 
lection. Each reading room upstairs 
has a duplicate catalog for that par- 
ticular collection. In addition, clip 
ping files supplement the material 
of the various reading rooms. 

On the second floor the library has 
a supplementary stack room to store 
sets of books belonging to the vari- 
ous departments in social studies, 
health, 
nomics, and remedial reading. The 
this level 
house books of interest to the lan- 
guage 


dents. Glass walls separate the read- 


driver training, home eco- 


two reading rooms on 


arts and social studies stu- 
ing rooms so that classes or students 
who do free reading may work un- 
disturbed. A periodical room off the 
librarian’s office houses back issues 


of periodicals and newspapers 


Many Activities Possible 

To understand how our functional 
library operates, visualize, for ex- 
ample, a freshman English class in 
the browsing room, with each stu- 
dent sampling novels until he finds 
the one he wants. At the same time. 
in the north room, a journalism class 
is doing research in propaganda, 
while several girls from the home 
economics department are studying 
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foods; a committee from the student 
council is meeting in the conference 
room; and two boys are conferring 
with a counselor in the counseling 
room. 

In the language arts wing above 
a junior English class might be read 
ing biographies while others do re 
search in allied fields. In the social 
studies room seniors might be look 
ing up answers to questions on hous 
ing, education, crime, or population 
while core curriculum classes might 


be studying odern European 


capitals. 

York has been pleased at the en 
thusiasm the library program has 
and 


received from the community 


welcomed any visitors who 


the 


has 
have come to see program in 
action. 


The administration, the board of 


education, the architects, and the li 


brarians worked in unison to creat 


SECOND FLOOR LOB 
BY serves as a check 
books The 
language arts reading 
bock 


provides f 


out for 


room, in the 
ground, 
class work or free read 
studie 


ing. A_ social 


reading room als 


on this floor 


a library that was attractive and well 
equipped, that would meet the needs 
that 


would be flexible enough to adjust 


of students and faculty, and 
to changes in the curriculum in vears 


to come 


Two Librarians 
library Is 


the York 


staffed by a professional librarian on 


\t pre sent 


each floor and one secretarial assist 
ant. Student helpers do other work 
such as shelving, sorting library per 
mits, filing, and circulation 

Juniors and seniors who remember 
the crowded quarters of the old li 
brary are unanimous in thei: praise 
there is no other word 
Pirola 
a reporter from the school paper the 
York-Hi 


students the opportunity for an ex 


It's a dream 


to describe it,” said Patricia 


The new facilities give the 


cellent workshop which has mad 


our library the “heart of the school 


4 
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ROOM 
second 
back is 


sves of periodicals ond 


PERIODICAL 
also on the 
floor, houses 
newspapers. This room 
is off the 


and here stu 


librarian’s 
office 
inde 


dents may work 


pendently and vundis 


turbed 
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aeronati 


/ 


, / 


/ 

/ 

"IN AERONAUTICS, ONE FINDS 
I 

’ 


NEW THINGS ONLY 
/ 
BY LOOKING FOR, THEM,''—C/ERVA 


i 
| 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


The A merican Peoples Ency lopedia covers man’s invasion THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
of the air frorn the earliest dreams through today’s supersonic ENCYCLOPEDIA 


speeds—into tomorrow’s probability of atomic-powered alr- 20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
craft. Related articles span the field irom aerodynamics sa 3,200 distinguished cont ibutors, including 
air warfare. The airmen and airwomen of tomorrow will 15 Nobel prize winners 
find a helpful guide to their future in the section on Careers ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES 
in Aeronautics. WELBORN S. DIMMETT, 

Ph.B., M.A., 1419 Elgin 


This comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of the Avenue, Forest Park, Illi- 
nois (Formerly Superinten- 


rapidly growing field of aeronautics is typical of how The dent of Schools, Forest 
. , . . Park and Rock Falls) 
American Peoples Encyclopedia keeps abreast of the news of 
WAYNE F. MAU- 


knowledge in all important fields. You’ll like the way the RER, B.S., M.A., 
. r ‘ 3 . ‘ae , Hopedale, Illinois 
information is organized for maximum utility, and presented (Formerly teacher 

y and coach, Cham- 


concisely yet completely with effective use of graphics. This paign, Illinois) 





is why so many teachers and 
librarians report that their 


students’ first choice is The SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
American Peoples Encyclopedia! 2 School and Library Division 
— ~ N. H. Gilbert, Director 

. “ +s 179 N. Michigan Avenve 
Write for your copy of The Widening Chicago i, nals — 
Horizons. The story of how a mod- oe - A publishi Filiate of 
ern encyclopedia meets the growing “ S ee . -. eae 
challenge of the times. OO Sn Se wee 
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IEA Leaders 
Go to School 






School of instruction is held at Peoria. 


More than 200 educators—leaders at local, division, and stat 
levels in their professional organizations—attended the second 
innual school of instruction conducted by the Illinois Education 
Association at Bradley University in Peoria Aug. 14 to 17 
Leaders included preside nts of local and division education asso If. 














ciations and affiliated sections, and members of the IEA board of 
directors and governing committees 

Classes of instruction were held in school finance; teacher 
retirement; legislation; local problems; improving pupil instru: 
tion; and teacher education, standards, and ethics. Wayne ADA mic Sora 
Stoneking, IEA assistant director of research, conducted th« , ' 
classes in school finance. Laura Arends, assistant secretary of the 
State Teachers Retirement System, was in charge of teacher 
retirement. Lester R. Grimm, IEA research director, explained 
















Photo by Peoria Jo 










effects of school legislation in his classes SCHOOL DISTRICT FINANCE is explained by Wayne Stoneking, left 

The class in local problems was conducted by Dr. Lyle Ashby IEA assistant director of research, during one of the classes of instruc 
assistant executive secretary for educational services of th tion. Each of the six classes was repeated three times each day for two 
National Education Association; Hope Angel, editor of ILLiNots days, so that oll leaders attending the workshop received instruction in 
EDUCATION; and Claude E Vick, IEA director of profession al each area. Leaders who are learning about finance are, from left, Martin 
and public relations. Dr. O. W. Woestehoff, principal of th Finstad of Proviso Township High School at Maywood, Audra May Pence 
Holmes School in Oak Park, conducted a panel on modern of the Elmhurst elementary schools, and George Kindle of Ottawa 





education and improving pupil instruction. The class was under 
the general direction of Helen K. Ryan, IEA field assistant 
panel members were elementary teachers from the Oak Park 
schools. LEA Executive Secretary Irving Pearson led the class 
on teacher education, standards, and ethics. 

Evening general sessions were devoted to Why We Assemble 
told by Mr. Pearson; The NEA Story, told by Dr. Ashby; a skit 
pre sented by the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers 
and the showing of the IEA-NEA film, “Mike Makes His Mark 
An evaluation of the conference by delegates was held o1 
Wednesday morning, with further questions being answered 
group leaders. IEA Pres. William Carruthers, superintendent of 
Murphysboro schools, was in charge of the initial meeting o1 
iaiie night and of the final meeting Wednesday morning 
Wendell C. Kennedy, IEA assistant director of professional 












and public relations, was in charge of recreation. Arrangements IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 
for the conference were coordinated by Dr. A. G. Haussler SOFTBALL FANS cheer on their favorite team during one of the recrea 
vice-president of Bradley University, and W. Stewart Williams tional high spots of the four-day meeting. Such vigorous enthusiasm was 
IEA field assistant possible because they were enjoying the only shady spot in the field 












Stewart Wiliams 






IEA Photo by W 
WAITING THEIR CHANCE AT BAT are these members of the teachers’ 


softball team, DeVoe’s Demons. Opponents were the administrators 





—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Willian 







JOHNNY CAN READ was demonstrated by a classroom skit presented | Hanke’s Henchmen. Captains were Lorraine DeVoe, biology teacher at 
members of the board of directors of the Illinois Association of Classro Gage Park High School in Chicago, and John Hanke, principal of Butler 
Teachers. “Pupils” read the history, organization, and purpose of IACT School, Hillsboro Community Unit. Who won? The administrators. Other 





dancing, volley ball, and swimming 






and some of its achievements through the years group recreation included square 
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Fahey Flynn asks: 


HOW CAN BUSINESSMEN 
HELP BUILD BETTER 
FUTURE CITIZENS? 





























FAHEY FLYNN, well-known radio and television newscaster, 
WBBM, WBBM.-TV, CBS, Chicago 


A H. P. DENDEL, 
LEE BAUER, Sales Manager, Consumer; 


Stenderd Oil Agent, 4 ’ Standard Oil Company, 
p 


Stonington, Illinois: 


“Out in the farming area, businessmen 
think mighty highly of such activities as 
4-H and Future Farmers of America. 
They help these programs in any way 
they can because both organizations train 
young people to be better farmers and 
better citizens. My son is active in 4-H 
work and | have helped in the 4-H Trac- 
tor Program since it was started. The 
youngsters learn by doing and get a good 


Indi li 1 
P ’ 





“The best way to help young people get 
a good start toward success is through 
organizations where you can reach the 
greatest number of people at one time. 
Junior Achievement, 4-H and Future 
Farmers of America are three outstand- 
ing examples of organizations helping 
large numbers of young people. Many of 
us at Standard Oil take part in these im- 
portant activities.” 


start toward success.”’ 


OLIVER C. FISCHER, . E. L. MILLER, 
Standard Oil Voucher Clerk, Division Automotive Engineer, 
St. Lovis, Missouri Standard Oil, Billings, Montana: 


“Efficient farming methods help to keep 
food prices down, so you can see how im- 
portant it is to teach young people the 
best farming methods and the latest de- 
velopments in agriculture. And, of course, 
this training also helps them toward suc- 
cess. That’s why programs sponsored by 
4-H and Future Farmers of America re- 
ceive the support and active aid of busi- 
nessmen out here. My company and I 
have been actively interested in both 
programs for many years.” 


“Businessmen can give young people the 
benefit of their experience through organ- 
izations like Junior Achievement. Boys 
and girls from 15 to 21 form their own 
companies, issue stock, pay rent, and 
manufacture and sell a useful product. 
Men and women in business are their 
advisers. I have been a Junior Achieve- 
ment adviser for more than four years 
and have seen many young people get 
successful starts in life.” 


Thousands of Standard Oil employees voluntarily serve their communities in many important fields of youth activity. 
And the Standard Oil Company itself, through the Standard Oil Foundation, gives financial support to such character- 
building organizations as Junior Achievement, 4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers of America. These organizations help 
to train young people for successful careers on the farm/or in the city. The Standard Oil Foundation also allocates 
funds to the state associations of independent colleges in 14 Midwest states and to certain universities. It has estab- 
lished scholarships and graduate fellowships. Among the Foundation’s many other beneficiaries are such organiza- 
tions as the National Fund for Medical Education, Community Funds, and the United Negro College Fund. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY Gam 
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G THEME: 
r—3 SCHOOLS = 
Your Investment 


in AMERICA 


Plan as early as possible 
for American Education Week. 


Each community should select 


DAILY TOPICS 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6 
YOUR INVESTMENT IN CHARACTER BUILDING 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
YOUR INVESTMENT IN TEACHERS 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
YOUR INVESTMENT IN CLASSROOMS 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
YOUR INVESTMENT IN FUNDAMENTAL LEARNING 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
YOUR INVEST/AENT IN BETTER LIVING 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
YOUR INVESTMENT IN A STRONG NATION 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
YOUR INVESTMENT IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


the kinds of activities 
that will do most in that community 
to bring the people to the schools 


and take the schools to the people. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 6-12 











| Announcing | 
New Readers Emphasizing Moral & Human-helations Values 


Golden Rule Series 


(THE MODERN McGUFFEY READERS) 


Tracie 


Grades 45-6 ©@ Ullin W. Leavell © Mary Louise Friebele @ Cushman 


Among the major moral and human-relations themes 
included are: 


Co-operation @ Courage @ Fairness @ Friendliness @ Honesty @ Kindness 
* * 


> af : . ene 
Patriotism @ Perseverance @ Responsibility Reverence Unselfishness 


Some features of the 
@ A new approach to co-bas 
@aA story content of the | 


@ A program in American 


Please write us 





Oct 
955 


nous McGuffey 


Series are: 
reading with built-in reading skills 
type 


iltural and moral education 


or information. 


—"T . 
Publishers of a Complete Language-Arts Program 


351 Eat Ohio sweet * American Book Company ° 





Chicago 11, Tl. 








Tips for American Education Week 


Are you looking for ideas? 


Perhaps this list of activities—all successfully used in Illinois schools last year—will help you. 


1. Publicity 


2 
3 
4 
5 


K. "Sch 


3. Special events 
eaders c 


>pecia 
2. Open house 


ay 


& 
Hi 


Prepare a scrapbook of your American Education Week celebration for the use of succeeding committees. 


Keynote for a Modern School 


Griggs Skyliner 


Choose Skyliner furniture fo: your classrooms . . 
be assured that its sleek, streamlined design will 
keep your school modern in appearance for 
years and years. And Skyliner's outstanding 
durability and comforts are integral parts of 


the design that make it a better buy 


Shown at right is the Griggs Skyliner No. 450 


Chair Desk . available in five colors 


Great Chairs 
Live Forever 


THE FRANKLIN-LEE COMPANY 
Griggs 12801 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS TELEPHONE: INterocean 8--8600 
Seating Lasts 
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CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


A lynonme CS 


THOMAS J. FITZGIBBON 
as 

guidance 

and 

evaluation 

consultant 


We are pleased to report the association of Dr. Thomas J. Fitzgibbon with our company as Guid 
ance and Evaluation Consultant. In this capacity he will assist Mr. John Armstrong, Area Directo 
of Professional Service, in providing without charge professional consultative service to schools 
and colleges on problems and programs regarding evaluation and guidance. Dr. Fitzgibbon has a 
varied and extensive professional background in education. He was formerly Director of the 
Guidance Center at Western Illinois State College and most recently was Coordinator of Guidance 
for the Alton Public Schools. He received his Ph.D. from Bradley University. Both Dr. Fitzgibbon 
and Mr. Armstrong are at your service to render professional help for anyone concerned with 
guiding the education and adjustment of children, youth, and adults 


request for professional service 
THOMAS J. FITZGIBBON 
1009 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Telephone: 4-3779 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 LYWOOD BOULEVARD LOS ANGELE a )RNIA 


NEW CUNGERLAND, PENNSYLVANIA @ MADISON, WISCONSIN @ DALLAS, TEX 





Publishers of Standardized agnostic Tests of Achievement 
Aptitude, Intelligence, Inte t, and Personality Adjustment 
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"Welcome Home, President Buford’ 


HANDSHAKING BEGINS AGAIN for J. Lester Buford and his wife, Dorothy, as Mt 


out to give the NEA president a royal hometown welcome 
Buford attended the meeting of the World Confederation of 


a Evropean tour during which Mr 


: 
IEA Photo by W Stewart Williams 
Vernonites turn 


The Bufords returned Aug. 24 from 


Organizations of the Teaching profession at Istanbul July 30 to Aug. 5. Signs in downtown store 


windows expressed the city’s pride in its educational leader 
Vernon's school and civic groups 


congratulations on behalf of Mt 


and a number of speokers extended 
The climax of the celebration 


came during a program on Sunday, when Art Laird, president of the Chamber of Commerce 


presented a plaque to Superintendent Buford from 


the citizens of Mt. Vernon” as a “token of 


their esteem for one of their contemporaries who has by his dynamic leadership in public school 


education in the United States brought to Mt 
Buford said, “We are making some progress 


Vernon high honors 


Of the WCOTP meeting, Mr 


We should know in Manila (the site of next 


year’s meeting) whether we are going to have a real world organization 


New President Takes Helm at University of Illinois 


A new president took over the helm of 
the University of Illinois on Sept. 1. He 
is 50-year-old David Dodds Henry, who 
came from the vice-< hancellorship of New 
York University, one of the largest privately 
supported educational institutions 

Here he heads the nation’s third largest 
state university, which will have than 
23,000 students on its three campuses this 
fall, and—counting off-campus students—a 
total enrollment topping 25,000 

President Henry 
Lloyd Morey, whose two years as president 
climaxed 44 years of public service at the 
University where he had been comptroller 


more 


succeeded 69-year-old 


for 37 years 

President Henry is the 12th man to head 
Illinois. He was born in East McKeesport, 
Pa., Oct. 21, 1905, and attended Pennsyl- 
vania State University earned 
A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees. He was for 
superintendent for 


where he 
two vears assistant 
higher education in the Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In 1935 he 
went to Wayne University in Detroit, was 
vice-president from 1939 to 1945 
president from 1945 to 1952 

At NYU, as vice-chancellor from 1952 to 


1955, he was primarily responsible for the 


and 


educational program and assistant to the 
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chancellor in general administration 

A major problem facing the new admin- 
that of growing enrollment 
a doubled national de- 
next 


istration is 
Forecasts indicate 
mand for college training within the 
17 years. President Henry has stated that 
he believes educational opportunity should 
not be denied this number of 
young people, but that education should be 


growing 


provided 

He also is known for his interest in edu- 
cational television, and is a member of the 
television committee of the American Coun 


cil on Education 


Modern Language Teachers 
To Meet Nov. 5 in Chicago 


The Illinois Modern Language Teachers 
Association will meet at Navy Pier in 
Chicago Nov. 5. Dr. Kenneth Milden- 
berger, assistant director of the Modern 
Language Association’s foreign language 
program, will speak on “Next Steps in 
Foreign Languages for the Elementary 
Schools.” He will be followed by tea hing 
demonstrations in four languages with 
childre n’s classes Group meetings will be 
held in the afternoon. Anyone interested is 


invited to attend the meeting. 


Midwest Center Will Add 
Six Administrators to Staff 
Under New School Program 

Six young public-school administrators 
will be added to the staff of the Midwest 
Administration Center of the University of 
Chicago as the first step in a new intensive 
improve public-school ad 
Francis S. Chase, di- 
and chairman of the 


program to 
ministration, Dr 
rector of the center 
department of education, has announced 

The program for the years 1955-58 
financed by a grant of $400,000 from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, involves both 
the University of Chicago and other col- 
universities interested in im 
training they offer in 
administration. Schools at the 
level will also participate in the program 

Administrators added to the staff of 
the center will be appointed associates 
for an During 


le ces ind 
proving the school 


Set ondary 


two-vear pe riod 
the two they trained in 
all aspects of s« hool administration 


average 
years will be 
and 
will act as liaison personnel in an exchangs 
of ideas with other colleges and universities 
Research findings of the center's ad 
ministration clinics will be applied by the 
associates to current administration prob 
lems submitted by cooperating schools 
The program will also include a series 
extension and clarifica- 
theory. Underlying 
the program is the research material de- 
veloped by the center during the past four 
years as part of a nationwide cooperative 


of seminars on the 


tion of administrative 


program in educational administration 
Inaugurated in 1950, the Midwest Center 
of the regional centers of the Co 
operative Admin 
istration sponsored by the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators. The 
Kellogg Foundation has financed all the 


iS One 


Program in Educational 


regional centers in the program 

Dr. Hollis A. Moore, Jr., formerly as 
sociate editor of The Nation’s Schools, has 
been added to the staff of AASA Execu 
tive Secretary Worth McClure as of June | 
He will serve as executive secretary of the 
for the advancement of school 


the CPEA. 


committee 
administration of 


LETS @READ 


BOOK WEEK N° 13-19 


Educati 


Illinois 





Announce Largest Independent College 


NEWS 


Fred Biester Heads National 
High-School Athletic Group 


Scholarship Program in History of Education say gg oaielaggee ce) IA 


Vhis fall the approximately 25.000) sec 
ondary schools in the nation, including all 
the public and private secondary schools 
in Illinois, have been invited to nominate 
promising candidates to compete for four- 
year college scholarships in the largest in- 
dependent college scholarship program in 
the history of American education 

All entrants will take a screening test, 
and the most promising in each state will 
then take the supervised Scholastic Apti 
tude Test of the college entrance exami- 
nation board. Finally, the highest scorers 
in each state will be asked to send addi- 
tional information on school records, to- 
gether with recommendations and a bio- 
graphical sketch. Only after the winners 
lave been selected will their financial need 
be determined and the size of the scholar- 
ship stipend set. 

Establishment of the annual nation-wide 
search for talent at the high-school level 
was announced by John M Stalnaker 
president, and Laird Bell, chairman of the 
board, of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation The program 1s de signed to 
locate young men and women of high 
aptitude and make it possible for them to 
go on to college re gardless of their finan 


‘ ial means 


Industry Wants to Help 
Mr. Bell pointed out that American 


busine ss and industry are recognizing more 
and more their responsibility to promote 
higher education for deserving students 
and many corporations and _ individuals 
are ready to make gifts through scholar- 
ships. While some are administering pro- 
grams of their own, many have found no 
generally acceptable method by which to 
accomplish their objective.” 

He added that a major purpose of the 
new corporation is to “provide an efficient 
effective organization through which busi- 
ness, industry, and individual citizens can 
support higher education.” 

The new corporation will have initial 
funds of 20% million dollars. Between one- 
third and one-half of all the funds invested 
in the program will go directly to colleges 
and universities selected by the award 
winners on the basis of a free choice, as 
a “cost of education” grant. The corpora- 
tion’s initial working funds came through 
grants by The Ford Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Corporations and others who contribute 
funds will have their scholarships called by 
their designation. Matching funds will be 
provided to establish additional scholar- 
ships, to be known as National Merit 
s« holarships 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation has an- 
nounced a $600,000 program to provide 
100 Sears Foundation Merit Scholarships 
each year. A grant of $30,000 from Time 
Inc. will provide five four-year scholar- 
ships—to be known as Time-Life Merit 
Scholarships 

The first scholarships under the new 
program will be awarded before May 1, 
1956, and the first winners will enter col 


October, 


leges of their choice in September 1956 Fownship High School in Glen Ellyn and 
Awards will vary f ) a token minimum secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Hig! 
of $100 a year, if ve student does not School Association. has been elected pres 
need financial assistance, to full tuition jdent of the National Federation of Stat 
and living costs f four years. No top High-School Athletic Associations. 1 

limit has been set, but each student's abil vear Mr. Biester had been elected to th 
ity to help hims will be taken into executive committee trom Section 1 for 


account i three-year term 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Ist time —Famed map in size 32x18" 


Up to now, this genuine Jeppesen relief map with its thrilling 
new 3-dimensional effect in natural-color was only available much larger 
and at $15, up. Now, same map but in handy 32 x 18” size, only 25c 


Time marches « Maps don’t stand 3-dimensional 
: rid map st 
still either. With coming of air age, ™* . je map = 

‘ aia mater 
man looked dow upon the earth — gigicult with 
with a new perspective—hachure has no rea 
and contour maps be 


came flat, “‘slow’’; and 


teachers like | ts 
To Teachers 
found themselves in 
: For this > x 18° me relict Map above, i 
need « SON ing map of world, as described Map ho 


PLUS folder 





Of Special Interest 


more 3-dimensional. 
venture 1 ography omens 
In answer can * Teacher Tit 

natural-color re ? United Airi — 
such as world ma wove by Jeppese with Ci OF torical and on 
that is in 3-dimen Aids by social scie ment. A thrilling « 
forsee ' es 
picture form. It : rf to Outen Nir nver Now students can 

that are now cial nad Guaey ea id see terrain elements that 
lines and schoo and 25¢. Post is pai drastically affect life through 
Learning proc npli t the world. New, hand 
fied and speeded this 32 x 18” size ideal for cla 
Jeppe sen world t cause it show t Y t ’ C 
tains, plateaus, ds as they 

this eliminates sy! nterpretation. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 
The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth net wor 


\GLEY> \ 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum & — z 


es Systen ccon . ' 











give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


-_s 











Conference Considers Steps 
In Radiological Defense 


An important first step in the develop 
ment of an effective program of radiological 
defense was taken Sept. 23 and 24 at the 
University of Illinois, when representatives 
of some 72 colleges and universities at- 
tended a work conference to consider pos- 
sible instructional courses for secondary- 
school science teachers throughout the 
state. 

This initial meeting, planned by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the University of Illinois, was 
intended as a first step in establishing a 
program to teach understanding and pro- 
vide a limited working knowledge of nu- 
clear radiation and its biological signifi- 
cance. All colleges and universities in the 
state which have science departments and 
extension divisions were invited to send 
representatives from those fields to the con- 
ference. Many junior colleges were also 


; : asked to send representatives. 
a PLAN No ? Resource persons included Dr. Jack 
PLAN No. | School Master e Greene of Battle Creek, Mich., radiological 
300 specialist in the federal Civil Defense Ad- 
With every $200.00 order for film- With every $300.00 order for film- ministration, and Dr. Simon Kinsman, as- 
strips or slidesets selected from *94°° strips or slidesets selected from sociate chief of training at the Robert A 
the SVE Educational Catalog, the SVE Educational Catalog, Taft Sanitary Engineering Center in Cin- 
you will receive a $64.50 School you will receive a $84.50 School cinnati. There were presentations and dis 
Master 300 Projector free of cost! Master 500 Projector free of cost! | cussions of the statewide hazards of residual 
radiation in fall-out from thermo-nuclear 
explosions, and of safety measures for 

Call us for your copy of the new Spanne Sete a —— eng | meeting them. 
—- = o— pileettp-Prelector Siens.” nena It Is hoped and expected that the second 
step in the program will be for the various 
interested colleges and universities to offer 
instruction, either by short course or exten- 
sion, to high-school science teachers on an 
area basis. Such teachers, when trained, 
would in turn be available in their local 
communities to spearhead a radiological 
monitoring training program. If success- 
WATLAND INCORPORATED a — out, the plan will —_ in a 
well-distributed corps of trained personnel 
13039 So. Western Avenue and a well-distribted supply &f instru- 
Blue Island, Illinois ments purchased by local oe districts. 
In discussing the need for such a con- 
MIDWEST VISUAL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. ference, State Supt. Vernon L. Nickell 
stated, “A broad and thorough understand- 
3518 W. Devon Avenue ing of the problems of radiation protection 
Chicago 45, Illinois would appear to be a necessary part of the 
background of our citizens for a number 
of years to come.” 

The civil defense coordinator for the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 

struction is Merle G. Moore. 
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| Outstanding Shorthand Teacher 
Retires after 46 Years 


ADJUSTABLLE UNIT One of the country’s outstanding short- 
; * 1 294" hand teachers, Miss Alta J. Day, assistant 
Elevates writing bed from 26” to | professor of business education at Illinois 


MOUNTED IN RUBBER | State Normal University, retired Aug. 31 


from a long career during which she taught 
teble mounted in rubberi Ne vibreting shorthand to thousands of college students. 
Miss Day came to tsnu in 1928, after 19 


or pounding. ; f 
years in the education profession during 

FOR BUSINESS & SCHOOLS which she served as a teacher of history, 
Write for Literature English, and business, and as a high-school 

Dept. S-! principal. She had taught in several other 

states and at Alton and Harrisburg. Miss 


NATIONAL AIRPORT 
SEM( O A. Day plans to remain at her home in 
: = Normal 


Illinois Educati 


ALL -Connettions. from. writing bed te 








. ; , NEWS 


Educational Exhibition Begins National Tour Bestor Will Go To England 
On Oxford Professorship 


A traveling educational exhibition de- dents and the general public during an 
The Harmswortl professorship in Ameri 


signed to interest young America in teach- average visit of five days in each city 
visited. Whenever possible, it will be ar- can history at Oxford University, England 


ing as a profession began a three-to-five- 
tor 1956-57 to Prof 


vear tour of the United States Sept. 19 at ranged for students and teachers to visit has been awarded 
special ceremonies in Union Station, Wash- Schoolroom Progress USA as a scheduled Arthur Bestor of the University of Illinois 
“field trip ” The National Education Asso Professor Bestor, a member of the Uni 
Sponsored by The Henry Ford Museum ciation will provide material containing versity staff since 1947, aroused consider 
and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mich., suggestions pertaining to the local use of ible controversy in 1953 with his book 
and The Encyclopedia Americana, the the exhibition. Educational Wasteland Another book 
exhibition, known as Schoolroom Progress The exhibition has not been scheduled The Restoration of Learning, was pub 
USA, is expected to visit more than 150 to visit Illinois duri the first year of the lished Sept. 19 
major cities and be seen by more than tour, but will definitely visit the state at The Harmsworth professorship, endowe« 
some time. Tentat schedules include at Oxford in 1920, must go to an Americar 


ington, D. C. 


three million persons 
According to its sponsors, the exhibition Chicago, Peoria, Evanston, Rockford, and citizen who is chosen by a special board 
has three basic purposes: “to encourage an —_ Springfield froen o Met mamnod tow telcieslowes tn Ameasive 
ever-increasing interest on the part of 
voung Americans in teaching as a profes 
sion; to pay tribute to the contribution of 
the American teacher; and to increase in- 
terest in schools and school facilities.” 
The exhibition depicts the contrast be- 
tween the schoolroom of yesterday and 
today. It is contained in two specially de- 
signed railroad cars and will be displayed 
on station sidings in much the same man- ant FOR RETARDED READERS 
ner as the Freedom Train. Both cars were 4 
donated to the exhibition by the Chesa- | ) 
pezke and Ohio Railroad z —SLOW LEARNERS 
In the “old” car, life-size models of 19th ‘ 
century classrooms containing authentic ° 
artifacts from The Henry Ford Museum | ? , 
and Greenfield Village are exhibited. The | Z ") o Zo “ 
car contains early American writing imple- 
ments, books, and schoolroom equipment 
standard in those days 
The “new” car has been designed with 
the cooperation of the research facilities 
of Encyclopedia Americana and leading 
architects. Life-size model classrooms will 


be displayed. 

In each exhibition city, Schoolroom 

-rogre IS. i , ‘ yonsored a 
roa ~ ‘ _ will be lo ally ees Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director Betts Reading Clinic, Hai 
a public service of a prominent loc al OT- 
ganization such as a_ utility company, 
bank, chamber of commerce, or news- 
paper. It will be accompanied by its own 
curator, Robert Johnson, formerly com ing series of fifteen authentic, illustrated, action-packed 
munity relations director of the Indian- neste ieieniiy Gheaaiiiel | to both 1 ; 

3 7 00K-le Z Ss ag 3 r 5 

apolis public schools ; . 8 ogra ules appea ed oth boys and girls anc 

The exhibition will be viewed by stu help stimulate independent reading. 

[he authoritative ‘Handbook on Corrective Reading”’ 


a and easy-to-follow Teacher’s Guide Books for each title have 
Illinois HS, College been prepared especially for busy classroom teachers. 
Teachers Get FAE Awards 


Two Illinois high-school teachers and 
four members of college and university 
Sacuittion Tine ssoctead individual ene-veas | Write today for free brochure about this graded correc tive reading program 
fellowships for 1955-56 from The Fund in which includes 17 x 22” four-color historic U. S. Trails Map to Dept. 70 
the Advancement of Education. A total of 
150 secondary and 138 college and univer- | 
sity fellowships were awarded. This will | WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 2831 SOUTH PARKWAY, CHICAGO 16 
be the final year in which these series of 
awards will be granted. 

Illinois high-school teachers who re- 
ceived fellowships this year are Marjorie 
Bredehorn of Thacker Junior High School 
in Des Plaines and Wanda B. Mitchell of 
Evanston Township High School. 

College and university faculty members 
receiving awards are John S. Carter of 
Chicago Teachers College, Robert W 
Frank, Jr., of Illinois Institute of Tech 
nology, and William Karush and Charles 
W. Wegener, both of the University of 
Chicago. ; 


The American Adventure Series...“‘informs while it trains 
entertains while it teaches.’’* This graded corrective read 


* Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, Stanford University 


DR. GEORGE A. MURPHY, Pennsylvania State Ur versity 


October 
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the Tools 


the Better 
the Teacher 
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CRAYOLA 

ARTISTA” Water Colors 
ARTISTA” Tempera 
GENIE” HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Cloy 
SHAW Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps 
in Illinois are F. F. Varnas 
Donald Kutzler, and Alex Lopotko 





NEWS 


Horace Mann Announces 
Catastrophe Insurance Plan 


Teachers, who sometimes do not have 
the huge financial reserves necessary to 
cope with the medical expenses of a serious 
or lingering illness, will welcome a new 
insurance service of the Horace Mann 
Mutual Casualty Co. 

Horace Mann recently announced a new 
field of coverage for the company—group 
major medical expense insurance, often 


| called catastrophe coverage. After the first 


$500 deductible, Horace Mann pays 80 
percent of the medical expenses up to a 
maximum of $10,000 for its share. 

The policy covers all types of physical 
illnesses, including such major illnesses as 
polio, tuberculosis, muscular dystrophy, 


| blood diseases, rheumatic fever, heart 


trouble, and all types of cancer. The 
teacher receives a group certificate which 
is guaranteed renewable—it cannot be can- 
celled because the person is a poor risk 
or has collected large amounts of money 
under the policy. 

Not only are accidents and _ illnesses 
covered which occur while the policy is in 


| force, but after two years from the effective 


date, pre-existing illnesses are covered, too 


| The policy includes any charges for serv- 
| ices rendered by a recognized hospital 


phy siclan, surgeon, OF registered nurse; for 
hospital, medical, surgical, or nursing 


| care; or for any combination of these when 


under the care of or order of a physician 
or surgeon. These expenses must be in- 
curred within a period of three years from 
the date of the accident or commencement 
of the illness. 

The cost of Horace Mann’s major med- 
ical coverage is low. Usually this policy 
plus the company’s basic group coverags 
costs no more than competitors’ basic 
coverage alone. This is because Horace 
Mann insures teachers exclusively, and 
teachers as a group are preferred risks 

A teacher does not ws his coverage 
when he leaves the school in which he ob- 
tained it, but may continue this protection 
as long as he teaches in Illinois or in any 
of the states in which the Horace Mann 
companies operate. Horace Mann _insur- 
ance is sponsored by more than 15 state 


education associations. 


State Speech Association 
Will Mark 25th Anniversary 

The _ Illinois Speech 
observing its 25th anniversary this year 
An annual meeting program is being 
planned which will show how the organi- 
zation has grown and what it has con- 
tributed to education in the state during 
this period, according to G. Bradford Bar- 
ber of Illinois State Normal University, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. The meeting will be Nov. 4 and 5, 
it Illinois State Normal University 

Some of the first officers of the ISA 
ure being invited to appe ar on the annual 


Association is 


meeting program and as taany ol thre 
charter members as possible will be in 
vited to the meeting Prof. W. P. Sandford, 
ISA’s first president, will be keynote 
speaker 


TEACH HANDWRITING THE 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL WAY 


by Rebecca Mae Townsend 


letter form, height, alignment, 


Helps the child to visualize correct 
* size, and spacing. 


Introduces all letters in related 
groups. 
Isolates skills and provides func- 
tional exercises. 


The Imaginary Line Handwriting 
Series provides light blue Imaginary 
Lines, red dots, and red arrows to 
enable the child to see in detail the 
image of each letter or word and the 
movements necessary in forming them 
correctly and legibly. The plan is 
simple, but it works! Hundreds of 
teachers have used it and proved its 
effectis eness. 


TWO COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
FOR GRADES 1-8 


This series is flexibly designed so 
that it will fit any program of teach- 
ing. Four Worktext Editions—Books 
| and 2 for manuscript writing in 
grades 1 and 2, Beginning Cursive for 
grades 3 and 4, and Advanced Cursive 
for grades 5-8—provide a complete 
program in consumable Worktext. For 
schools desiring non-cansumable text- 
books, nine Text Editions are avail- 
able: Books | and 2 for manuscript 
writing in grades 1 and 2, Beginning 
Cursive for grade 2 or 3, and Books 
3-8 for cursive writing in grades 3-8 
Worktext Editions, 

each: List, 40c; Net, 30« 
Text Editions: Books | & 2, 
each: List, 32c; Net, 24¢ 
Beginning Cursive and Books 3-8, 
each: List, 24c; Net, 18 
Teacher's Manual for the series: 
List, 40c; Net, 30 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS 


Convenient accessory materials, 
designed to give additional aid in your 
teaching program, are available. 
Writing Guides 
Chart Paper 
Alphabet Cards 


Writing, Pads 
Spelling Pads 
Practice Paper 


Write ‘or complete information. 


« Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS + AUST 
Pauline With, State Representative 
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NEWS 


School Business Officials 
Will Convene in Chicago 

The 41st annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago from Oct. 
16 through Oct. 20. Plans indicate that the 
women who will be attending the conven- 
tion will have a busy time, beginning with 
the “Get Acquainted Tea” on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 16. 

Dr. Benjamin Willis, general superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools, will mcs 
the convention on Monday morning. Other 
speakers will be Mayor Richard J. Daley of 
Chicago and Dr. Walter Johnson, head of 
the history department at the University of 
Chicago. 

Monday afternoon will be devoted to 
sectional meetings in the fields of account 
ing and finance and in school building 
planning and construction. The annual ex- 
hibitors entertainment will be Monday 
evening, when the exhibits will be formally 
opened. 

Tuesday will be given over to reports, 
research, and tours. In the evening, discus- 
sion groups will be held on pertinent areas 
of educational business management—ir 
cluding insurance, the business manager, 
cafeteria, transportation, student body ex- 
penditures, and personnel 

Dr. Paul Misner of Glencoe, president- 
elect of the American Association of School 
Administrators, will give an inspirational 
address on Wednesday morning. In the 


afternoon, sectional meetings will consider 


such areas as purchasing, maintenance, and 
operation. Convention Briefs will be dis- 
tributed to the members during the noon 
hour on Wednesday. 

Dr. Andrew Holt, vice-president of th 
University of Tennessee and former presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
will be the banquet speaker on Wednesday 
evening in the ballroom of the Hotel Sher- 
man. Al Melgard, staff organist at the Chi- 
cago Stadium, will be at the organ 

At the final session on Thursday morning 
Sam Dickey will present the past-presi- 
dent’s award to Schuyler C. Joyner. Fol- 
lowing this will be reports of sectional 
meetings and announcement of convention 
cities for the next three years. School ad- 
ministrators, business managers, and other 
professional educators who are not now 
members of ASBO but who are interested 
in the convention are welcome to attend 
the sessions. 

For further information, contact Dr 
Charles W. Foster, business manager of 
Thornton Township High School and Jun- 
ior College, Harvey, who is the ASBO na- 
tional publicity chairman 


ISNU to Sponsor Clinic 
For Cheerleaders Oct. 29 


The third annual one-day clinic for high- 
school cheerleaders will be held on the 
Illinois State Normal University campus 
Oct. 29. The program of free instruction 
and group participation is directed at im 
proving sportsmanship as well as cheerlead- 
ing techniques. Inquiries should be directed 


to Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik at ISNL 


October, 1955 





Justi Published, 1955 
Exploring Science 


Grades 1-6 
Walter A. Thurber 
“A Science-Doing™ Series 


Fact-finding not simply fact-feeding 


Pupil Enthusiasm is Kept High 


by planned activity program that is easy to administer 


Easy to Teach 


leacher’s editions offer page-by-page guidance 


Projects Require Only the Commonest Materials 


available to ery school and to every pupil such as rocks, tin cans, straw 


marbles, water, sand, et 


Conservation, Health, and Safety 


integrated throughout with the science program 


Edited by Paul E. Smith 
author of Our Environment, the most succe 


Science Series for grades 7, 8, and 9 


ALLYN & BACON, Ine. 
2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16 








ENRICH YOUR READING PROGRAM 


LAIDLAW READERS 


The LAIDI A\\ READERS provide stimulating stories with worthwhile 
literary qualities. There are no oracde desig rnation on the l AIDI AW 
READERS, but the vocabulary is controlled for use as follows 


ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND. Easy first grade 
MAKING STORYBOOK FRIENDS. . Easy second grade 
STORIES WE LIKE ‘ ; .Easy third grade 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE ...... .. Easy fourth grade 
ON THE TRAIL OF ADVENTURE ; ... Easy fifth grade 
THE WORLD AROUND US... , — .. Easy sixth grade 
FROM EVERY LAND wh ; Sixth grade 


CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


A series of thirteen of the great classics adapted to Junior High School 


reading level 


IVANHOE 
OLIVER TWIST 
JANE EYRE 
LORNA DOONE 
MOBY DICK 


COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
SHORT STORIES 

BY EDGAR ALLAN POE 
LES MISERABLES 
SILAS MARNER 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES DAVID COPPERFIELD 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


STUDY EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 


A series of thre Beg ser designed to he ” ok: deve ‘lop and improve their 
reading skills e books are classified ¢ “B.” and “C,” rather than 
by a grade ‘ gnation. 


Write for Additional Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, Calif. Dalias 1, Texas 


River Forest, ili. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 











HAVE YOU A COPY 





(ANNAPURNA 


Actual film record in coler of Maurice Herzog’s 
Himoloyo expedition, with o wealth of ‘behind- 
the-scenes"” human interest ond notural history 

the mos! territyingly beautiful pictures ever 
te move across the screen." —TIME Mag 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


Foithtul edaptation of Dickens’ classic, by the pro- 
ducers of GREAT EXPECTATIONS ond A CHRIST- 
MAS CAROL. Brilliantly enacted by England's 
leading stors 


LOST BOUNDARIES 


Lovis de Rochemont’s memorable screen odapto- 
tion of W L. White's true story in Readers’ Digest 
Quiet affirmation, minus sensationalism. of Ameri- 
con volves when d by roce prob 








ond many others 
Write for FREE copy of 


this volveble 
resource 


and 
"pat CENTER, Inc. 


64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 
BRAN[ FILM 4 New Y 





Sales are at 
an all-time High 


... yet we can offer 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


of Bargen-designed 


classroom furniture 


write 
for free booklet,““SIT UP AND LEARN”’ 


Distributed in Illinois by 


WILLIAM JAMES BARGEN 
Box 499, Waukegan 


CHICAGO SEATING CO. 
914 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


H. B. YOUNG CO 
480 Longfellow Ave., Kirkwood, Mo 


Tomer Bad ss. tqviomen 


869 Hersey Street St. Paul 14, Minn 


Featuring the designs of William James Bargen 





NEWS 
Quincy Meeting Oct. 21 


| On Handicapped Child 


| 


| 





| cific information re 
and the 
lessons this year may 
Hoover. 


Experts from a number of fields serving 
young people will participate in a regiona 
conference on exceptional children to be 
held in Quincy at the Lincoln-Douglas Ho- 
tel on Friday, Oct. 21. This one-day meet- 
ing sponsored by the Illinois Commission 
For Handicapped Children with the help 
of a local cooperating committee will focus 
discussion on the theme of “Sharing the 
Community with the Handicapped Child.” 

Robert H. MacRae, director of the Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, will 
give the keynote address at the 
general session. Then a panel will discuss 
ways to share fully with the handi- 
capped child opportunities for: achievement 

through adequate educational programs 
and through vocational counseling; fun 
through wholesome group experience; a 
through a healthy emotional cli- 
and in the community 


morning 


more 


ceptance 
mate in the 

In the afternoon there will be three work- 
shops which will carry forward the topics 
of the “Mental Health 
For Handicapped Children” will be the 
subject of the luncheon address 

Parents professional workers, and all 
others who are interested in improving con- 
ditions for children who ar 
mentally handicapped are welcome to at- 
T he re 


home 


morming disc ussions 


e physically or 
tend the conference are no registra- 
tion tees 


Former Amboy Superintendent 
Receives Shankland Award 


Marshall K. Berner of Urbana has been 
selected to receive one of the two 1956 
S. D. Shankland Memorial Scholarships for 
graduate study in school administration 
The paying $1000 each, are 
every year by the Associated Exhibitors of 
the National Education 
young men selected for their outstanding 
administrative ability. Nom- 
inations are submitted by schools of edu- 
and the ; 
scholarship committee of the 
Association of School 

Mr. Berner was formerly superinte ndent 
of schools at Amboy 
toward his doctorate 
University of Illinois 


awards, made 


Association to two 


teaching and 


cation selection is made by the 
American 
Administrators 


in education 


Radio Arts Program 
Broadened in Scope 


The scope of the weekly radio art classes 
for children presented by Illinois State 
Normal University will be broadened this 
fall, according to Dr. F. Hoover, 
director of the division of art education 
at isNu, who teaches the Music 
and poetry will be combined with art to 
make them arts programs, and guests from 


Louis 


classe Ss 


various de partments of the university will | 


in carrying them out. The lessons, 
planned to meet interests of children from 
to eight, will be broadcast 
over radio station wysc, Bloomington. Spe- 
garding times of broad- 
times other sta- 


assist 
grades three 
casts from wynt 


eager will carry the 
be obtained by writing Dr. 





and is now working | 
at the | 


New Serial Geographies 
cmodou sotes fora moder werd 


THE HOMELANDS SERIES 


THURSTON AND HANKINS 


Beyond Seas ricas 


HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 
GRADE 4 
HOMELANDS oF olitt AMERICAS 
HOMELANDS “BEYOND THE SEAS 


GRADE 6 


Geography presented in terms of social 
meanings in simply written texts brilliantly 
illustrated with over 1000 photographs, 
kodachromes, maps, graphs, chorts, ond 
sketches, hundreds in full color. For brochure, 
write: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING Co., 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, N. Y 
New York Chicago Atlanta 


Inc. 


Dallas 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
PRINCIPALS, 
P. E. DIRECTORS 
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di Imagine your Pri- 
mary and Ele- 
mentary Boys and 
Girls in your 
Gyms and Play 
Rooms on Scoot- 
ers. 


Think of the Variety and Muscle Build- 
ing exercise. Think of the Fun and En- 
poyment. ‘ 

Your Teachers will enjoy using them. 

Your children will Love using them. 

And look! You can add all of these activi- 

ties for a per-year cost of about one 

volley ball. 

Scooters Are Priced as Follows: 

Set No. 1—12 Deluxe Scooters; 1 Round 
Scooter; 1 Instructor's Manual; 1 Stor 
Container $77.50 

Set No. 2—Same as above but with 16 
Scooters $99.00 

Set No. 3—Same with 20 Scooters. 

These Are School Prices 
F.O.B. Winfield, Kansas 


R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 
Winfield, Kansas 
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~ -- NEWS — 


pee Bay inh Song READING WITH PHONICS Ed 
Accident Prevention Plan | 
For School Bus Operation Revised — 
A new accident prevention service to a g ppincott 
the nation’s school bus fleets is now avail- Hay-Wingo patina 
able from the National Safety Council 
The new program is designed to assist 


state education officials and bus drivers. al ek . —— . 
The new program makes available to .». the book every educator, every parent Is talking about. 


those in charge of bus operations the whole We invite you to study READING WITH PHONICS and 
range of safety training materials and 
awards developed by the Council’s motor 
transportation division, and used so suc- simplicity in presentation of this one-book phonics 
cessfully in fleet safety activities. : 

The program, developed in response to 
requests from insurance companies, safety 
councils, school districts, and county 


school authorities, has three objectives 
1) the reduction of accidents involving R FA D | N G FO R we f A N | N G 
school buses; 2) the reduction of costs in 


the operation of school buses, a large item Guiler-Coleman 


in the budget of state education depart 
ments; and 3) the support of school bus = 15! Revised-Books 6-12! f thi 
driver training and supervision. o « « REU*DOGES © SRE OF NEVISSE*DOGES Wie! . + - © this 

Statistics from a pilot study of the pro- popular remedial reading series. These workbooks are 
gram conducted over a four-year period in used successfully as the basis for a full semester remedial 
West Virginia showed favorable results s 
and indicates that the program can be used , 
effectively in any state. The Safety Coun- strengthen reading skills. 
cil will assist each state to install and ad- 


minister the service on a continuing basis 

A special advisory committee has been J a 6 ™ L | p p | N C O TT C O MA p A N Y 
appointed by Ned H. Dearborn, Council ‘ DON WIDMAYER. N ' 
president, to guide and counsel the admin- epresented by « Worme 
istration of the program. Vernon L. Nickell, Chicago—Philadelphia—Atlanta—Dallas—Toronto 
Illinois superintendent of public instruction, 
is a member of the committee. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from Raymond Prince, Secretary, Advisory 


see for yourself the completeness, the consistency, and the 


program. 








reading course or as a supplement to improve and 











Committee on School Bus Program, Na- : ° 
: ments: 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Michigan To help meet state ci nh 


Avenue, Chicago 11. 





IEA Research Releases THE CONSTITUTION 


Available to Educators 


Teachers, administrators, and boards of OF ILLINOIS 


education will be interested in several new 
releases prepared by the research depart- 
ment of the Illinois Education Associa- SIMPLIFIED AND CONDENSED 
tion. They include: The General Assembly 
and the Schools; Requirements for Teach- . 
ers Certificates Under New 1955 Law; Sick By Dr. Rollin Bennett Posey 
Leave in Brief; Teachers Salaries, 1955- 
1956; School District Tax Rates Payable si - ; 
in 1955: and Common School Aids in Recently the State of Illinois enacted a law requiring junior and senior 
Illinois. high school students to pass a test on the Illinois Constitution before 
Research releases now being preparea graduation. lo help students meet this requirement, this new book has 
and to be available soon include: Ranking 
of School Communities in Total School Tax 
Rates, and Revised Data on Future At In this book, each page is divided into three columns. Column one con- 
tendance in Illinois Public Common 4 
Schools. mesitaee : 
These releases are available in limited simplified, paragraph by paragraph explanation of the Constitution in 
quantities by sending a request to Lester easy words and phrases, in short sentences shorn of complex clauses. 
R. Grimm, Research Director, Illinois Edu- . 
cation Association, 100 East Edwards 


Street, Springfield. Contains many up-to-date maps, including maps showing the new state 


been published 


tains the Illinois Constitution exactly as written. Column two contains a 


Column three contains historical notes and definitions. 


congressional districts. Four sets of different tests are also offered. 


Kerr Named to AASA Council 


Everett F. Kerr, superintendent of Blue W rite for full details 
Island schools, has been appointed for a 
three-year term as a member of the ad- p Z ; " f 
visory council of the American Association EVANSTON Row, é C 7 j — 
of School Administrators 
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Look! Add Many New and 
Exciting Games to Your Gym 
Program With a Set of 
GYM SCOOTERS 


A simple, inexpensive, versatile device for boys 
and girls of all ages. 

Many of your neighbors are already using 
Gym Scooters for games like Football, Bas 
ketball, Dodgeball, Tag, Racing, and many 
others. 


Football in the gym. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Ask for use of 16 mm. moving picture 
showing scooters in use 
R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO 
Winfield, Kansas 


For more information see ad on page 82. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
make money writing. Hundreds now 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
Send for free facts 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Merse Ave., Dept. 160-K, Chicago 28, Il!. 


mak- 


away 








SELECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
PROJECTS NOW 


CATALOG 

Write for your FREE 
copy 
TODAY 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS C 


4705 Euclid Ave 
* Cleveland 3, Ohio 











SALARY SCHEDULE 
$3500 to $6750—in 12 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full information Write 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Room 242 











NEWS 


Sale of Greeting Cards 

To Help UNICEF Children 
Holiday greeting cards of children, “Hol- 

iday Bound—the World Around,” are on 

sale for the benefit of the United Nations 

(unicer). The series of 


National Book Week 
Will Be Nov. 13 to 19 

The 37th annual celebration of National 
Book Week will be Nev. 13 to 19 Many 
aids are available which will help teachers 
and communities to promote the theme of 
Book Week, which is “Let’s Read More.” 


Posters, bookmarks, phonograph records 


Children’s Fund 
five cards, designed by the noted French 
illustrator, Edy Legrand, are available in 
boxes of 10 cards, two of each design, for 
$1. Inscriptions express season's greetings 
in the five official United Nations languages 
Profits from the sale of the cards help 
buy powdered skim milk, drugs, and other 
supplies and ——— for under priv- 
expectant and nursing 


(suitable for special audiences, local radio 
Book Char- 


category 


broadcasts, etc streamers, 


acters Picture Quiz Il, cards to 
label library shelves, plays and scripts, 
and materials on how to run a book 
fair are all available from the Children’s 
Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street. New 
York 19. For descriptions of these materials mothers in uniceF-aided countries. Cards 
und an order form, write to the Book Coun- may be ordered from vunicer Greeting 
cil Card Fund, United Nations, New York 


films 


ileged children anc 


REGIONAL WORKSHOPS_ore being held this fall by the Illinois Association of Future Teachers of 
America on an experimental basis. Duke Mueller of Southern Illinois University, 1954-55 vice- 
president, lists some ideas for the workshops, planned during the IAFTA convention last spring 
Discussion groups in the three meetings will consider the problems of regional organization and 
whether the workshops should be continued; if not, how can the benefits of a large statewide 
meeting reach the greatest number of future teachers? The host club sponsor in each region will 
discuss the history and values of FTA; there will be reports of summer conferences; and Helen K 
Ryan, IEA field assistant, will speak at the noon banquet. Afternoon workshops, grouped by counties, 
will consider organization of clubs and chapters in each county. Ed Neteland, IAFTA president, who 
spent the summer studying at the University of Oslo, Norway, will speak on “An American in 
Norway” during the afternoon session. The Central Region meeting was Oct. 1 at Lakeview High 
School in Decatur; Helen Stapp of Decatur and Mrs. G. Kendall Willis of Lakeview were host club 
sponsors. Southern Region met Oct. 8 at Frankfort Community High School in West Frankfort; Mrs 
Afton Wolfe of Frankfort was sponsor. Northern Region meeting will be held Oct. 29 at Galena 
High School, with Mrs. Edith Rosenstiel of Galena as sponsor 


FUTURE TEACHER OFFICERS for 1955-56 admire the president's plaque held by Pres. Ed Neteland 
of Northern Illinois State College. From left are Judy Hunsaker of Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
School, historian; Rita Maurer of Clinton Community High School, corresponding secretary; Mary 
Maxwell of Olivet Nazarene College, recording secretary; Mr. Neteland; Muirl Radke of Stockton 
High School, treasurer; Janet Yingst of East St. Louis Senior High School, parliamentarian; Vernell 
Williams of Southern Illinois University, vice-president; and Sherrill Peterson of Waukegan High 


School, second vice-president. Mrs. Edith Rosenstiel of Galena is new sponsor. 
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Films 
Rhythm In Paint (Upper elementary. 


Sound, 10 minutes, color, rent or purc hase 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.)—The 
film tells us the world dislikes monotony 
While this is generally accepted, at the 
same time we appreciate and even wel- 
come variations of a recurring movement. 
To validate this thesis the film contrasts 
rhythm in music and in dancing to rhythm 
in painting, and presents a creditable case 
The aim of a painter is often to create a 
mood rather than reproduce an exact repre- 
sentation. To illustrate the comparisons, 
Patricia Kaye dances and Margaret Shep- 
pard paints a watercolor, both dua 
demonstrating the beauty and appeal of 
recurring variations of a theme to produc e 
something of interest and beauty. The 
film is narrated by Eliot O'Hara. A rather 
competent analysis and comparison of the 
art forms, the film presents many new 
ideas for discussion and thought. 


Color of Man (Upper elementary, high 
school, college, adult. Sound, 10 minutes, 
color, rent or purchase. Produced in 1954 
by University of California, Los Angeles 
25, Calif.)\—The film uses a combination of 
interrelated modern drawings, some ani- 
mation, and live action to show why dif- 
ferent races of varied geographical loca- 
tions on the earth have different colored 
skins. The reasoning is convincingly logi- 
cal, clearly explained, and moving in that 
it provokes new ideas on an old problem 
The amount of melanin, a substance in the 
outer layer of skin, is the factor that de- 
termines a man’s color. For protection, the 
natives of equatorial regions, where large 
amounts of sunlight are spread over a long 
period, have developed larger amounts of 
melanin to produce darker skins. This to- 
gether with a survival factor—wherein the 
darker the skin the more adaptable the in- 
dividual to his environment—produced a 
race of darker-skinned people. An excel- 
lent treatment to help develop the concept 
of alikeness and man’s brotherhood. 


The Most For Your Money (Junior and 
senior high. Sound, 13 minutes, black and 
white, purchase. Produced by Dynamic 
Films, distributed by McGraw-Hill Text 
Films.)—The film some sensible 
ways to shop. Lori, a teen-age girl, is in- 
vited to a basketball game and a dance 
afterward. She thinks it would be nice to 
purchase a new sweater for the date. Shop- 
ping around without definite ideas of what 
she wants proves trying, and she ends up 
by buying a sweater that is not too prac- 
tical. Meanwhile her brother, Tom, is dis- 
couraged with his woodworking tools and 
dec ides he would like to have some accu- 
rate cutting power tools. He discusses it 
with his father who advises Tom to talk 
with a neighbor who is more experienced 
in that area. Tom does, and also consults 
catalogues, consumer reports, and surveys 
He gathers information on his needs, and 
the range of tools he intends purchasing 
Lori returns her sweater and politely ex- 
plains it was her inexperience that led to 
the unwise decision. She outlined her 
needs, consulted friends and teachers, read 
reports, and gathered enough information 
to know exactly what she desired. 


show s 


Using Analytical Tools (College, adult. 
Sound, 13 minutes, black and white, pur- 
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HUR F. BYRNES 


By DR. ART 
Dir r, Audic 
University of Min 


McGraw-Hill Book 


counselor ot school 


chase. Produced by the 
nesota; distributed 
Co.)—A guide for t! 
age youngsters. Lloyd Thompson is having 
difficulty with his 
and seems to get ac 
regard to what he should do about it. One 
person tells him to try different work, an- 
other to quit school, his mother tells him 
to try working harder with his present 
schedule. Lloyd becomes slightly confused 
He wisely 
Draper 


erades in high school 
vice from all sides in 


and does not know what to do 

visits his counselor, Mr 
who makes use of the various sources of 
information concerning Lloyd, in an effort 
to help. Mr 
mulative 
ports and health r 
form of Lloyd’s achievements 
aptitudes, and interests. A student auto 
biography, an anecdotal record, and fi- 
nally an interview and a study of the 
student’s time distribution help to give a 
omplete study of the 


SC hool 


Draper consults Lloyd's cu- 


record containing academic re 
wds. Test records help 


a picture 


well-rounded, rather 


boy's pattern of living. From this informa- 
tion the counselor might be able to help 
the student with his problems more easily 
and accurately 

Colonial Life in the Middle 
Middle Sound 
color or black and white, purchase 
net Instructional Films, Coronet Building 
Chicago 1.)—An overview of the various 
national strains which made up the middle 
pre-Revolutionary days 


Colonies 
elementary 10 minutes 


Coro- 


colonies during 
Jacob, of Dutch 
charged with delivering the mail from Phil- 
adelphia to New York. As the film opens 


loses a 


lineage is a post rider, 


shoe and he stops 


Jacob’s horse 
for help at a farm. A Quaker, Tomas Good- 
farm 
N.]., 


distance 


friend, and his family reside on the 
Jacob Trenton, 
where he changes horses. A little 
out he an English family, the 
Overberrys. The next important 
Princeton. Finally Jacob gets to New York 
Here the inside of his Dutch 


and how he 


carries the mail to 


visits with 
stop is 


film shows the 


home and his family live 





_-—_—__--. 



































standing 


themes 


The New 
The New 
The New } 


Days and Deeds (5/1) 


CHICAGO «+ ATLANTA 





pene IO GLO LEE 
[a tat, ee he pee % 
3 
a 


elping growing boys and girls 
grow up in reading .. . 


THE NEW BASIC READERS 


GRAY @¢ MONROE e« ARTLEY « ARBUTHNOT 
All selections in The New Basic Reading 


Program have been chosen to help children 
expand their capacity to enjoy and appreciate 
good reading, to help them stretch their 
ability to read with ever increasing under 
to help them grow up in reading 
Interest in these good stories and in the unit 
around 
makes it easy for you to lead your boys and 
girls into wide personal reading and important 
skill-building exercises. 


Middle-Grade Texts, each with Teacher's Edition and Think-and-Do Book 
Times and Places (4/1) * More Times and Places (4/2) 

* More Days and Deeds* (5/2) 

ple and Progress (6/1) « More People and Progress* (6 2) 


DALLAS + PALO ALTO + NEW YORK Scott, Foresman and Company 


E 
3 


s 


for Grades 4-6 


centered 
] 


which they are 


*Ready in January 1956 








Representatives: N. A. Engle, R. Darigan, L. Bryant, D0. MoDowell, | 


R. Shafer 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS: J. A. Lau, W. D. Waters 
Reading Consultants: Mrs. R. Hiatt, Mrs. C. Karstetter 





YU 


thought that the advertising im 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION is written especially to help 
you learn about the new products and services 
that prove valuable to you? Some of the 
advertisers will send you interesting booklets, 
charts, catalogs, and other material, if you re- 
quest it You will need to write directly to the 
advertisers for some of the material. Others are 
listed may be ordered by using the 
conventent bottom of this page 


Have you ever 


may 


below and 


coupon at the 





PIAS — SCHOOL GROUPS 


EY 


PROFITSe 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 19 ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 


EARN YOUR 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and el 

ers. M.Ed. degree—one year. Small classes; 
program. Labor: schvol. Part-time, Saturday and Sum- 
mer classes available. B.Ed. course 4 years. Fully secred- 
—_ — Campus om Chicago's beautiful North Shore. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MEDUCATION 


K. Richard Johnson, Pres. >*2824"Sheridan, Evanston, tN. 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Schools 




















school teach- 
individualized 





Lumber for 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 











on Tort pRoressional RESULTS WITH 


TTERING » 
MAGIC MARKER 


ea 
3 
for 
susT 5 4 awe, cap Ano. ‘praw For 


$2.00 ppd 

Ck Ame Pe wae — 
miccron | Srittiant tt 
SOLD! od, Gres 
FREE 
BOOKLET 
REQUEST 


Sein Ioroof, Smu: 

ty Ory, Waites < ON ANYTHING 

SPEEDRY PRODUCTS. INC peer. 1€-5 
Richmond Hill 16, New Yo 








@ ARE YOU HAUNTED 

by your averaging chore? 
@ NO TRICK, but a REAL TREAT 

Henderson's AVERAGING TABLE 
@ Large print—Quality stock— 

Saves your TIME—Simplest to use 
@ $1.00 prepaid 

RONALD HENDERSON 


Farmington, Illinois 





Dept. C 


x FREE ON REQUEST * 


school or 
that you 
annotated 


People, 1955.’ 








Before you buy books for your 


classr« , yrary we suggest 
ser for o FREE grade 


talog-—“Books for Young 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-55, 
School-Library Dept. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


RETIRED teachers, principals, superin 
tendents wanted as local school represent 
atives by nationally-known publisher of 

UMPTY DUMPTY'’S MAGAZINE and 
CHILDREN'S DIGEST. High income pos- 
sible on liberal percentage plan. For full 
details write Parents’ Magazine Press 
Educational Division, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 


86 


34. High School Youth and Military 
Guidance is an orientation booklet for 
high-school teachers and guidance coun- 
selors. (US Army 

35. The US Army Talks to Youth 
unit for classroom use. (US Army 

36. Straight Talk about Staying in School 
to high school stu 
life is 
of the 

high 


distribution 


is a 16-page message 
Whether irnny Tr 
thead, this booklet 
exce lhe nt re 
school Available for 
US Army) 

37. How to 
proved Amazart 
leaflet, packed with ideas for monogram 
ming, lettering, painting on fabrics, 
and other surfaces. Useful to teach- 
hobbyists 


dents civilian 

points out some 

isons for completing 
t 


class 


with New 


eight-page 


Decorate Im- 


colors Is an 


wood, 
glass, 
ers, craft workers 
Smith, Inc. 

38. Classroom Wall Charts on railroads 
ind their place in the American life. A set 
of seven charts, each 22 in. x 34 in., print- 
ed in several colors, with text. File-folded 
Teaching suggestions on back. Adaptable 
One set only per 
American Rail- 


(Binney and 


for various grade levels. 


classroom. (Association of 


roads) 
39. Jeppesen Relief Map of the world 
as fully explained in the Wrigley ad in 


this issue available in size 32 in. x 
18 in. Its three-dimensional effect, 
ing elevation and slope, aids materially in 
Ideal for classes 


social studies, 


Is now 
show - 


teaching these concepts 
in geography, history, 
nomics. The map plus folder of a New 
Adventure in Geography, Teacher Tips for 
and United Airlines System Map by 
25 cents. No C.O.D.’s. Send 
(Jeppesen Co.) 


eco- 


using 
Jeppe sen tor 
25 cents with order. 

10. Educational Catalog of Filmstrips, 
Slidesets, and Equipment for grades on 
to 12 in handling, it is organized 
into three main sections— primary, inter 
mediate, and high school. Under each sex 
tion, organized by subject matter, are all 
the SVE filmstrips recommended for use 
in that area. (Society for Visual Education) 

41. Catalog of books that will bridge 
the gap between fiction and facts for read- 
Each book de- 
grade 


level 


For ease 


years old. 
chart 
grade 


ers six to nine 
scription contains a showing 
interest level and 
(Children’s Press 
10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 


reading 


for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 

Ll. Worktext Catalog has 80 pages, lists 
worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, tests 
and library 


books in the fields of 
mathematics, 


music, reading, his- 
tory, health, shopwork, and many 

he Steck Co 

12. Free Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan which 
clubs 


re ade rs, 
science, 


others 


school have used for 
Vine 
14. New four-color map of historic US 


trails 


many years 
Assoc lates 
and information on the graded cor 
rective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing Co 
23. Mill Creek Evaluates Children’s Re- 
search is a fictional story 
classroom 
children. In 


suggests the 


based on actual 


experiences of teachers and 
eight 
many ways in which children 
en yclopedias at different grade 
levels to stimulate 
jectives (Field Ente rprises, Inc 

25. Sit Up and Learn! is a booklet de 
scribing the educational significance of the 
three 


their coordination. 


interesting scenes it 
can usé 


research for various ob- 


major parts of a school desk and 
Primary consideration is 
given to the automatic control of the 
pupil's posture through William 
Bargen’s integrated designs of pedestal, 
seat-back, and desk top. (General School 
Equipment Co.) 

28. Reproduction of portrait of the real 
Davy Crockett, done by S. G. Osgood, 
lithographer, together with a copy of 
Crockett’s handwritten acknowledgement 
of it ve 10% in. x 15% in., suitable for 
framing. Limit, one to School 
and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc 

30. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high- 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 

14. Details automobile 
especially for educators. (Park 


James 


a teacher 


abont low-cost 
Insurance 
L. Brown, Inc. 

15. Information about employment for 
retired educators as sales representatives 
for Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine and Chil 
dren's Digest. ( Parents’ Magazine Press ) 

16. Catalog of full-length rental films 
for high Fully annotated and il- 
lustrated, with subject index and age-level 
gradings. Listings of 16mm films availabk 
for first time include “Annapurna” and 


“Pickwick Papers.” (Brandon Films Inc 


SC hools 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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For Teachers 

It Takes All Kinds, Paul Yaffe. 
Stability Committee, Metropolitan School Study 
120th Street, New York 27; 
pages. Price, 60 


Emotional 


Council, 525 West 
1955. Paper. Illustrated. 34 
cents. 

It takes all kinds of children and it takes all 
kinds of teachers to make up the educational 
world. This book presents a new slant on in- 
dividual differences, prepared primarily for use 
in groups—faculty meetings, workshops, study 
groups, education courses, etc. where teaching 
practices can be shared and examined. It _pre- 
sents perspectives rather than specific techniques 
and should stimulate teachers to examine their 
An unusual presentation, 


own points of view. c 
one which 


both in text and illustrations, but 
should be readily understood and remembered. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials, 12th Annual Edition, edited by P. A. 
Horkheimer. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis.; August, 1955. Paper. 315 pages. 
Price, $5.50. 

A selected list of 1207 items which are avail- 
able free—maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, 
charts, and books for elementary and junior 
high grades. Includes teachers helps and profes- 
sional growth materials. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, 15th Annual 
Edition, compiled and edited by M. F. Hork- 
heimer and J. W. Diffor. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis.; July, 1955. Paper. 591 
pages. Price, $6. 

An annotated catalog which gives title, source, 
subject, length, Some 732 new 
films are included 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, Seventh 
Annual Edition, compiled and edited by M. F 
Horkheimer and J. W. Diffor. Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis.; July, 1955 
185 pages. Price, $5 

A complete annotated catalog of free slidefilms 


size, type, etc. 


Paper 


and slides available from industrial, government 


and philanthropic 
new titles which were not included last year 
Introduction to American Public Education, 
Third Edition, Chris A. De Young. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co Inc 1955 Paper. Illustrated. 604 
pages. Price, $5.50 
Thoroughly 
primarily for 
teachers. Should also serve as a handy reference 
superin- 


organizations. Contains 13! 


revised edition designed for use 


education courses for prospective 


for teachers, principals, supervisors, 
tendents, and laymen. It offers a general de- 
scriptive overview of the field, including sections 
on the organization and administration of public 
education, levels or areas of education, person- 
nel, provisions for educational! materials, and the 
interpretation of education 

Felt Boards For Teaching, Charles H. Dent 
and Ernest F. Tiemann. Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Division of Extension, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Tex 1955. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 26 pages. Price, $1 single copy; quantity 
rates. 

Explains the construction of an 
felt board, what materials are used on it, how 
to make the presentation effective, and examples 
of actual classroom uses of the felt board. Lists 
sources of felt board materials 


inexpensive 


Administration 


As I See It, Walter D. Cocking. The Macmillar 
Co., 2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16: 1955 
Cloth. 126 pages. Price, $2.50 

A collection of 29 essays, representative of the 
author's discerning editorials in The School 
Executive during the past 12 They ex- 
press his views on issues and problems connected 


years 


with the administration of American schools 
Keystones of Good Internal Administration, 
Ellsworth Tompkins and Galen Jones. Office of 
Department of Health, Educa- 
*1955 Illustrated. 24 


Education, US 

tion, and Welfare ; Paper 

pages. Price, 15 cents 
Describes how 

what they do, and what their guiding principles 

are. The book focuses on internal administration 
one staff and one building. 


successful administrators act, 


Guidance 


Getting Adjusted to Life, Howard E 
J. B. Lippincott Co.; 1955. Cloth. Illustrated 
i59 pages. Price, $3 

A ninth-grade orientation—or life-adjustment 

text which helps the beginning high-school 
student get an objective look at himself and his 
problems in planning for the future. All areas 
of living are covered—-school, home, family, busi- 


Brown 
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( Publishers’ addresses in last column.) 


ness community. Categories include personality, 
school work, persona 
ance, citizenship, healt} 
School Information 
and Vocational Counselors, 
compiled and published by 
Vocational 
$ Union Square We 
pages. Price, 15 cent 
List of pamphlets %ks, and services which 
information al training centers and 
ibject matter of train- 


finances, vocational guid- 
and mental health 
Sources for Educational 
Revised Edition, 
Russell J. Fornwalt, 
Brother Movement 
New York 3. Paper. ¢ 


Counselor, Big 


give 
facilities. Indexed | 
ing or specializatior 
Your Child Grows Up and From Six to Twelve. 
Health Education Service, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co jerkeley Street, Boston 
Paper. Illustrate 33 and 24 
spectively Limited 
charge. 
These 


pages, re- 
antities sent without 
little bookk help 
teachers, and st f child development to 
understand the ps f growth for children 
that 
considerably 


should parents, 


of various age ger and to realize 
‘normal” 
with individual childr« 

Discovering Myself, | 
National 


Dearborn Street, Ch 195 Cloth. Illu 


developme may vary 


rnice I Ne 
For Foundation 107 


igarter 
et al South 


trated. 286 pages. Pr $2.04 (net to schools 


lition of the 
Forum 


A completely revise lOth-grade 
book in the Natior 


predominar with 


Guidance Series 
emotional and 
hygiene | This book, like the 


with the 


dealing 
mental 
other five in the leals growth 
and development pr« ms of teen-age students 


Each book covers a he 
ance, and is designe aid discussion in the 


major areas of guid- 


classroom, homeroon r any guidance 
Texts are simply wr in the 
language, about their »blems 


group 
students’ own 


Health and Physical Education 


Physical Education for High School Students. 


American Associatior r Health, Physical Edu- 
eation, and Recreation, NEA: 1955. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 416 pages. Price, $3 

Designed for use as high-school text or for 
supplementary reading, this is a book of sports 
athletics, and recreational activities for teen-age 
boys and girls. It has been written to be under- 
stood and enjoyed by eighth to 12th grade stu- 
dents. Twenty chapters are devoted to the his- 
tory, rules, skills trategy, equipment, safety 
and courtesies of 20 different sports. There are 
two chapters on keeping fit, four on dance, two 
on recreational gan and 
intramural and inter 
two on career inforn on 

The Li'l Abner Official Square Dance Hand- 
book, Fred Liefer. A. S. Barnes and Co.; 19 
Cloth. Illustrated 

A handbook wh 
learning the basic re dance 
e club 


parties, two <« 


cholastic athletics 


Price, $1.50 
everything 


pages 
from 
forn 
Al Capp’s amus 
ers illustrate the 
Musical! 
ments for the piar e included, as well as the 


overs 
figures to 
ing your own square 
ing Dogpatch cha: basic 


of 26 popula 


steps ances arrange 


calls. Elementary at hysical education teach- 


ers, club advisers lents—-all people, young 
or old, who want rn to enjoy this popular 
recreation—-should f this book very helpful 

The Mind . . . in Sickness and in Health 
Health Education S e, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance C« 00 Berkeley Street, Boston 
17. Paper. L[lustrat 31 pages. Available in 
limited quantities hout charge 

Designed to hel; lers understand some of 
the important fa in preserving mental! 
health, and to recognize the nature of mental 
illnesses and the ne« f prompt care when they 
occur. 

Our Winter Enemies, Eyes That See and Ears 
That Hear, and What te Eat and Why. Health 
Education Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 2 rkeley Street, Boston 1 


Service ha 


Paper. Illustrated. 19, 22, and 24 page 


spectively. Available in limited quantities with 
out charge 
booklets 


resource 


should make 
material for 


good 
health 
possible prever 


classes 


These 
mentary 
The first 
tions of colds, flu, and pneumonia; the second 


discusses causes and 


considers proper care of eyes and ears; and the 
third presents basic elements of nutritior 
Child's Health and Physical Development 
Series, Grades Three Throwgh Eight, John A 
Thackston and William T. Newsom. The Ecor 
omy Co 195 Paper. Illustrated. Grades three 
grades five through eight 
four 64 


Teacher manua 


and four, 96 pages 


Prices, grades three and 


others 2 


12s pages 
cents all cents 
available 

Emphasis is on the 
healthful 


to consider 


daily practice of afe 


living by the child. Each pupil i ed 
what he should do, what he do« 

and what he can do to form de habit 
health and safety Written testing and 
program is provided 


in each unit 
“things t kc 


Safety 


Signals for Safety ationa Congre 
ith Michigan Boul 


and Teachers, 600 S« 
hicago 5 1954 Pape 
Price ( 
handbook for 
out the safety hazards for 


and school children ; in the home 


cent 
teachers parent which 
infants, pre 
children 
the farm, in the community, and at scho« 


liking, bicycling, and driving 


Science 


Amphibians of Illinois, Paul W 
Department of Registration and Education, Ili 
State Museum, Springfield 1954. Paper 
Illustrate ‘8 pages. Price, 25 cents 

A handbook especially useful in the identifica 
tion of the amphibians Fact 


species is considered separately in relation to i 


Parma lee 


nois 


tates native 


natural hist 


luded of enact 


distribution description and 


Good, clear photographs are ir 


animal 


Social Studies 


Echoes of the Red Man, Irvin M. Peithmar 
Exposition Fourth Avenue, Ne 
York lf 195 Cloth. Illustrated 4 
Price, $3 

4 book on Indian 


curator of archaeology 


Press, Inc tRE 


iltures of southe 
written by the 
ern Illinois University. It 
fac infe 


ay reade The 


presents a 
rmation in a tyle appealing 
author 


than 


presents documente 
terial o ore 10,000 year 
pation by four cu 
cerning their di 


Iture of the } 


Indiar 
finding 
examines 
fu and r S the 
Thi is a t a of the 
the history of the 


southern Illinois a a pa 


remain 
progre 
white ma 


American history 





6th Street NW Washingtor 





Calendar 


OcrToBer 

14—IEA Lake Shore Division meeting; 
Zion-Benton Township High School, 
Maine Township High School at Des 
Plaines, Oak Park-River Forest High 
School, Lyons Township High School 
at LaGrange, Rich Township High 
School at Park Forest, and Proviso 
Township High School at Maywood. 
14—IEA Blackhawk Division meeting 

Rock Island Senior High School. 


14—IEA East Central Division meeting, 
South section; Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

14—IEA Mississippi Valley Division meet- 
ing, Quincy Senior High School. 

14—IEA Peoria Division meeting; Bradley 
University Field House, Peoria. 

14—IEA South Central Division meeting; 
Orpheum Theater, Springfield. 

14—IEA Southeastern Division meeting; 
Mt. Carmel High School. 

14—IEA Western Division meeting; Knox 
Memorial Gymnasium, Galesburg. 

15—Poetry Day. 

17—IEA DuPage Valley Division meeting; 
morning session: York Community 
High School and Elmhurst Junior 
High School, Elmhurst; afternoon 
session: York Community High School, 
Elmhurst. 

17--IEA East Central Division meeting, 
North section; Kankakee High School 
Auditorium. 

17 to 21--43rd National Safety Congress 
and Exposition; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

21—IEA Northeastern Division meeting; 
St. Charles High School, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, and East Aurora 
High School. 

21—IEA Northwestern Division meeting; 
Coronado Theater, Rockford. 

21—IEA Rock River Division meeting; 
Dixon High School Auditorium and 
Dixon Theater, two programs simul- 
taneously. 

21 and 22~—Illinois Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, fall conference; 
Faust Hotel, Rockford. 

21 and 22~—Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, fall conference; Illini 
Union Building, University of Illinois. 

24—United Nations Day. 

28—IEA Illinois Valley Division meeting; 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle. 

28—IEA Southern Division meeting; 
Shryock Auditorium, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 


NovEMBER 

4 and 5—Illinois Speech Association, 25th 
anniversary meeting; [Illinois State 
Normal University. 

5—Illinois Association of Classroom Teach- 
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These are announcements by the manufactur- 
products which we believe will be of 
professional interest This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor You will want to check and compare 
these with others to be found in your 
achool supply store If unable to find the prod- 
ts desired, write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and 
your request for information will be forwarded 
to the producer. 


ere oF; new 
to educators 


items 


uc 


Loan of Photographic Salon to High 
Schools. This salon, made up of a selec- 
tion of prize-winning pictures taken by 
high-school students, is offered on tem- 
porary loan to all high schools in the 
United States. The exhibit consists of 50 
prints of uniform size, each encased in a 
transparent envelope, which provides good 
protection. They are light in weight and 
easy to handle. Part or all of the prints 
can be displayed at one time, and students 
take interest in arranging the exhibit. In 
large cities negotiations are handled 
through the boards of education, which 
supervise schedules and distribution. For 
smaller schools, the bookings are made 
through the principal's office and/or staff 
member responsible for the showing 


Records for Dances and Rhythms by 
Jean Barnett, author of the famous book 
Games, Rhythms, Dances. The records are 
excellent for kindergarten, primary, and 
all elementary grades, also for physical 
education teachers and recreational lead- 
ers. 

Projector Table is self-adjusting to the 
unevenness of the floor; complete with 
safety, heavy-duty electric cord attached 
to table; always ready for immediate use. 
Large, silent, rubber-tired, ball-bearing 
swivel wheels. Two wheels with brakes. 
Burn-proof plastic top laminated to % in. 
plywood. All aluminum edging with re- 
taining lip; aluminum legs; rust-proof con- 
struction throughout; 40 inches high; two 
top shelves and one bottom shelf. Two 
models, each with or without electric 
cord. Available from audio-visual equip- 
ment suppliers. 


Play-Doh is a new modeling on. nee 


that is easy to work and is clean and non- 
staining. It dries hard without baking- 
almost overnight, but stays soft as long as 
it is kept in its covered container. May 
be cut, filed, sawed, or sanded to a smooth, 
refined surface. Adaptable, therefore, to 
short- or long-term projects. Made in five 


harmonizing colors and may be colored 
with oil, water, or poster paints. Sold in 
quart or gallon containers at local school 
supply stores. 

The Safe-T Paper Cutter can be used 
with complete safety by children of kinder- 
garten It features all-steel construc- 
tion and a “Hidden Blade” cutting edge, 
a completely concealed standard Schick 
injector razor blade that touch 
anything except the material being cut 
The blade can be easily replaced and will 
cut anything—tissue, paper, cloth, material, 
cardboard, drawing board, 
paper—easily with a one-hand press and 
slide motion. Four rubber feet 
desk and table tops, and insure steadiness 
while cutting. Made in sizes 12 in., 15 
in., 18 in., and 24 in. Available through 
school and office suppliers. 


age. 


cannot 


corrugate d 


‘ 


protect 


Spin-A-Test is an extremely adaptable 
game-technique which makes fun out of 
drill work. It is versatile enough to suit 
the needs of almost every elementary 
teacher, whatever the subject being taught 
The wooden spinner attaches to any black- 
board, with a suction cup. Any words, let- 
ters, symbols, or numbers may be placed 


4: 


around the inscribed circle—to provide 
practice in phonics, reading, arithmetic, 
science, social studies, music, language 
etc. Booklet included which suggests uses 
Price, $2 plus 30 cents postage 





ers, IEA Southwestern Division work- 
shop; Greenville. 

6 to 12—American Education Week. 

10 to 12—Illinois Art Education Association, 
eighth annual conference; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. 

11 to 13—National Conference on 
munity Development, Adult Education 
Association of USA; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis. ‘ 

17 to 19—Illinois 
Physical Education, 


Com- 


for Health, 
Recreation, 


Association 
and 


third annual state convention; Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 

24 to 26—National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, 35th annual convention; 
New York City. 

25 and 26—National Council of Geography 
Teachers, 40th annual meeting: Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind 


DECEMBER 
27 to 29—IEA Annual 
Sherman, Chicago. 


Meeting; Hotel 


Illinois Educatior 








WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
PLANNED FOR SCHOOL USE 











Curriculum Correlation Continuous Revision—An 

—World Book articles contain the Annual Supplement and a continuous 

information needed by students in revision policy keep the subject 
elementary grades and in matter fresh and always 


junior and senior high schools up to date. 


Readability —A!! World Book First in Sales— 
irticles are written for the grade leve World Book is used in 
or levels at which they are studied more schools, libraries, 
and homes than any other 
Ease of Use—A single encyclopedia. 
1|phabetical arrangement of subjects 


provides the quickest, easiest, and most For further information, contact your 


lirect method of locating topics. local World Book manager. 


Visual Aids—There ore 
more than 20,000 illustrations in Field Enterprises, Inc 
World Book—2,900 in striking a 


cOlC ly CTU > moans . 
color plus pictures, maps, Merchandise Mart Plaza 


diagrams, and graphs. Chicago 54, Illinois 
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FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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at home, 
at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


‘ei 
" 


DRINK 


Cab ela 


1, FOR TASTE ... bright, bracing, 
ever-fresh sparkle. 


2. FOR REFRESHMENT ... quick energy, 
with as few calories as half an 
average, juicy grapefruit, 





